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For Forest and Stream. 


MEXICAN SCENERY. 
eseinceidliisigmces 
IGH on‘a bare, volcanic cliff, 
Above the sailing clonds I stand, 
And gaze o’er many a shining eagne 
Of outspread, flowery=Mexic land. 
Beneath me ancient forests lie, 
Their green tops rippled by the breeze, 
Their massive foliage heaves and swells 
Like tumbling billows of the seas. 
So thick they weave their leafy screen, 
That scarce a broken sunbeam falls 
Thro’ the green arches _to illame 
The sombre shadows of their halls, 
And many a grotesque swinging vine, 
Like glittering serpent climbs their top; 
The cactus twines its color’d crowns, 
The aloe its red garland drops, 
And tropic birds on spangled wings, 
Flit thro’ the fairest openings. 


And here the browsing deer-herds roam ; 
Now scouring the extended plain, 

Now lost in arbor of the wild, 

Now wandering by the tumbling main. 
Far thro’ the thick. umbrageous depths, 
The shy wild turkey leadg the | brood, 
And swarms of chatting monkeys sweep 
Along the summits of the wood. 

High soaring in the upper air, 

Vast. cones volcanic rise like clouds, 
Each with its vapory flag of smoke, 
That ever the white crown enshronds; 
The Indian ages long ago, 

Long ere the Spaniard trod the shore, 
With awe beheld these mystic flames, 
And hearken'd to the crater’s roar; 
Dreaming that goblins of the mine, 
With incantations wierd and dark, 
Miagled their orgies in the gloom 

Of night, and lit each lurid spark. 


Far down, amid the valleys green, 

Soft scenes outspread the fairy land; 
Flowers of gay hue and fragrant sinell, 
Broadcast are sown by Natare’s hand: 
All the rich colors that entwine 

The rainbow, here celestial shine, 

Each radiant with eternal bloom, 

Each aromatic with perfume . 


Afar I hear the tinkling bells 

Of the slow caravans ascend; 

And voices of the muleteers, 

In soft, harmonious cadence blend. 

Far off, o'er Guatemala’s plain, 

O’er peasant huts I see the smokes, 

And from each rustic chapel hear 

The evening bell-chimes’ measur'd strokes. 
* And twinkling in the setting sun, 

The distant city glistens white, 

Belfry and cupola sublime, 

Transfigured with the streaming light. 

Tsaac MCLELLAN. 


A Bay with the Haturalists. 





STEAMER BLUE Lieut, ) 
Prax’s Isuanp, Me., August 16, 1873. § 


Epiror oF Forest AND STREAM:— 

I write you from Peak’s Island, a place the existence of 
which is perhaps to you, as it wasto me, not long since, 
unheard of. 

But that was our bad luck. The denizens of Portland 
and of the adjacent towns know, and knew, of it and in 
its evergreen groves seek the relief which its constant, 
cooling breezes and delightful. climate offer during the 
‘heated term;” for up North and down East though it be, 
Portland does have its ‘‘ heated term,” 

It is easy of access, for a trim little steamer, the Ex- 
press, commanded, clerked, pursered, and steered by a most 
popular captain, makes a number of regular. trips daily; 
with great groves of grand pines, and here and therea 
noble elm, furnishing shady, romantic walks and snug 
nooks for resting; with a craggy beach on its further side, 
against which the broad Atlantic drives its billows, and in 
an easterly storm, dashes surf furiously to its highest cliffs; 
with here and there, in the magnificent view: seaward, scat- 


tered dots of rocky islets, where, clear from man, the little 
petrel, the gull, and termmake their nests and rear their 
young in safety. Here, at sunrise, one can commune with 
Nature, and hardly realize that within a gunshot, just across 
the belt of pines, civilization is amusing itself. For on 
this side there is a quiet sheltered anchorage where the 
smallest boat can stay secure in the heaviest storms. 


Each end of the island, two miles apart, is given up to 
merry-making. Restaurants, where, since the Maine law 
took effect, nothing stronger than coffee can be obtained— 
unless the landlord knows you. Strictly temperance houses, 
but if a- gentleman will drink, why, they don’t like to dis- 
appoint him. Swings, rustic seats, croquet grounds, bowl- 
ing alleys, &c., furnish amusement to the crowds of pleas- 
ure seekers who come over to te island for a day's picnic, 
Sprinkled about among the groves are thc white tents of 
many families who scek relaxation in a ‘‘week’s camping 
out,” with chowder, clams, and fishing ad libitum; and on 
a warm, sunny day, the scene is very cheerful. The woods 
are gay with white frocks and red ribbons; and boys and 
men bedecked with blue flannel shirts with great white 
anchors embroidered on thé- bosom, (for it is the ‘‘ swell” 
thing here to be a yachtman;).and two boys with a punt and 
shelter tent, are happy in considering that they are yacht- 
ing and camping out. Bands of music and singing parties 
enliven the evening. 


But there is another side to this; now and then a cold 
easterly wind, with its inevitable accompaniments of fog 
and rain, comes upon us, and then, chilled and miserable, 
our gay campers take to their tents, wrap up in rubber, and 
happy if their roof sheds water, solace themselves with 
cards and pipes and prav for a shift of wind, which must 
come sooner or later. In the midst of the last driving 
stcrm, gvhen all nature was clad in dismal gray, trimmed 
with water colors, I accosted a weather-beaten old fisher- 
man with, ‘‘ How long is this thing going to last, Captain?” 
(it’s very safe to call a man ‘‘ Captain” here—they don’t as- 
pire to General or Judge.) ‘‘ Wall, I guess it’ll tucker out 
after a bit. I never knowed but one of these sou’easters 
that didn’t come to an end sometime.” ‘‘ Why, when was 
that?” said I. Said he, ‘‘ This one,” and I went my way 
sadly and sold. 

The central parts of the island, though, on its western 
face are as quiet and retired as the ends are gay, and here 
with every facility at its disposal for successful work, the 
United States Fish Commission has established its head- 
quarters for the summer. A large workshop on the wharf 
has been fitted up as a laboratory, the adjacent houses are 
occupied as quarters, and the wharf itself is turned into a 
first class dissecting table, where sharks, sword-fish, skates, 
and other great fishes, surrender their jackets and bones to 
the keen knives of the’‘‘ Doctor” and his pupils. 


And the little ‘‘ Blue Light” lying quietly at her anchors 
of nights, bears daily, either to sea, or into some of the 
many sounds and bays into which Casco Bay is subdivided, 
a party of young men, enthusiastic in the cause of science, 
bound to search out, and with their own eyes see, the mys- 
teries that nature has tried so hard to conceal. 


Clad in many-hued and ancient garments, it is eviden tthat 
‘*dress ” is not their forte. Yet, when on Sunday, a ‘‘ boiled 
shirt, stove-pipe, and frock coat,” take the place of the daily 
costume; and some, quietly writing or working up their 
notes, others filling the pews of our little church, and some 
even the pulpit, it becomes equally evident that ‘‘ dress” 
isnot an infallible criterion, and that an educated gentleman 
can bring any dress to his level and not sink to its. 


These, though, are not. the views of a damsel, island- 
born and “ raised,” who asked me, ‘‘ What is perfessors, 
anyway; and what do they do?” I told her; she mused, 


and then thoughtfully remarked: ‘: Well they may be smart 
enough, but they don’t dress up much; they’re all married, 
I hear—I don’t think much of ’em, anyhow.” 

She thinks better of them novv, though, since one Sunday 
evening, when a “‘ perfessor,” hearing her really magnificent 
voice raised in a grand old hymn tune, with melodeon ac- 
companiment, went into the kitchen and joined his fine 
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bass to her soprano. That Perfessor never got cold coffee 
again. 

Armed and loaded with trawls and dredges, harpoons 
and fishing gear, at 9 A. M. the Blue Light sounds her 
whistle, and runs in by the dock, and then a siring of hur- 
rying men, with green buckets and scoop nets, bottles and 
sieves, take possession, and away we go, if it is a fair 
smooth day, right out to sea, till the color of the water pro- 
claims deep soundings. Then in sixty to seventy fathoms 
of water we go to work to find what sort of bottom is there, 
what Sout, of fish, What sorts of animal life. 

, The Jead sho ft bottom, and over goes the trawl, 
adarge bag nj h a beam some ten or twelve feet long 
across dt fastened at each end to-an iron runner. 

This trthine is strung with a bridle to which is attaclied 
a towing line, and is lowered to the bottom. A good scope 
is given to the line, which is led in through sheaves. on an 
iron crane to the drum of a small windlass on the forecastle 
of the steamer. When ready, the ship is backed slowly, 
and the trawl! drags along the bottom, it may catch on some 
unexpected obstacle, and perhaps be Wroken and torn to 
pieces. A simple contrivance, er, obviates much of 
the danger.- When the tow-lin three-inch hemp rope, is 
paid out its proper lenggh, a piece @f small rope is fastened 
to it just outside the outer sheave, attd then the towing line 
is slacked out until all of the strain comes upon the small 
line, which is made fast inboard. A good lookout is kept, 
and should the trawl catch, the small line will break; im- 
mediately the engine is stopped and reversed, the larger line 
is slacked out, and before any damage can.take place, the 
vessel has moved ahead toward the trawl, which is imme- 
diately hauled in for examination. Steam here saves hands, 
and our little deck engine soon rounds in a hundred fathoms, 
and the big net comes to the surface, is gathered inboard, and 
its contents dumped out upon the deck for investigation. 
And a motley collection it sometimes presents. In its 
pockets odd fish such as flounders and skates are entangied, 
and among its meshes strange crabs and starfish; while 
from the closely netted pouch tumble out anemones, sea 
urchins, and shrimps, with no end of varieties of crustacea 
and mollusks. 

Once we brought up a great rock fully six hundred pounds 
in weight, and our little engine had to puff hard to get it 
safely up. Its presence in a soft mud plain, as the bottom 
here seems to be, some three hundred feet from the surface, 
was an anomaly, but probably ages ago it was torn from 
its birth place in the frozen north, and slowly drifted to the 
southward by an iceberg, until melting clear, it dropped, 
and there has lain, while countless generations of terra 
brachalina and other inhabitants of deep cold water have 
made it their resting place and home. A bottom tempera- 
ture of 37°, while at the surface the mercury stood at 68°, 
seems to confirm my idea that we have struck here alittle 
branch of an Arctic current., We have found here in this 
cold water belt several specimens that have before been 
supposed to exist no nearer to our coast than on the Georges 
Banks in 400 fathoms depth. 

The dredge is a smaller and stronger apparatus, on the 
same principle, and is used on stony botroms where the 
trawl would be torn and cut to pieces, It is a strong net 
bag that will hold two bushels, made fast to a pair of flat 
iron jaws; this is also dragged, but at a less degree of speed. 
When either is brought to the deck it is an amusing sight 
to see both professors and non-professors gather esserly 
about the mouth, and as the contents emerge forty firgers 
go poking and picking at the heap; and the worms and 
clams, if not already as indignant as their nature will per- 


nit at the rough usage they have received, most certainly 


must become so, could they but hear and understand the 
hard names they are called. ‘‘Myra aranaria,” sings out 
a voice, and a poor clam finds himself bucketed. ‘‘Asterius 
vulgaris;” ‘: calista. convexa;” nereus,” are called out rapidly, 
and the note taker puts them down, and a little white shell, 
a starfish, a clam, (to ordinary eyes,)anda big red worm 
are popped into bottles. 

Or perhaps we have struck mud bottom, and the dredge 
comes up witha quarter ton of it. To an unseientific eye it 
seems of ne value; but wait a bit; the load is emptied inte 
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a big rocker sieve, ‘% stream of water turncd into it, and 
like gold diggers we cradle out our ‘“‘find,” till perhaps a 
gallon or so is left, and with it a harvest of worms and 
small crustacea. In one haul- of the dredge, in which it 
was down but a few minutes, we sorted out eighty-three 
varieties of animal life; and I have been assured that over 
one hundred and fifty varieties have been taken in one haul. 
If the day be rough, we run up into some one of the nu- 
merous smaller bays or sounds, into which three hundred 
islands and many long narrow peninsulas, subdivide Casco 
Bay, and we can always find a sheltered spot to work. 
While the dredge is down forward there are more or less 
fishermen busy with hand lines aft, and according to the 
nature of the bottom, with more or less success. Let the 
dredge bring up a rocky bottom, with star-fish, crabs and 
shrimps, and ho! for codfish aft. The same kind of bottom, 
not quite so rocky though, with perhaps gravel, worms, and 
small shells, and silvery haddocks, the chief of chowder- 
fish are soon slapping our decks with their tails. Muddy 
bottom, and only hakes and flounders reward us. If with 
the cod-bottom we find a deep red sea weed, beautiful rock 


I a lla ia ON de SU a oe ab ama 
ea cer teatime 


The folowing morning, bright and early, we left the 
Saward domicile, and squatting in the best canoe, paddled 
by the two canotiers aforesaid, swept over the broad, still 
reaches of the Saguenay, hooking an occasional pickerel as 
we proceeded on our way to the place of destination, some 
twelve miles up the river, and about six from Lake St. 
John. For two of these miles the Saguenay is broken into 
a fierce and boiling torrent, along which no canoe has ever 
passed in safety. We had, therefore, to disembark, and 
traverse two miles of the roughest, rockiest, most intoler- 
able of roads which I have ever travelled over, even in 
Canada. Imagine the banks of a river strewed for miles 
with stones of all conceivable sizes and shapes—some as 
round as a ball, and as unsteady under the feet, some 
sharp and angular, affording scant hold even for the 
sure-foated Capricornus himself—imagine all this, with 
here and there huge'rocks fifteen or twenty feet high, with 
faces almost as flat as a smoothing iron, and up which we 
had to clamber as_ best we could, and you can have some 
conception of the approach to the Grand Discharge. How- 
ever, we got there in course of time, and were repaid for 


cod live there, but every where are pollock and skulpins, 
(blanked pollock and blanked sculpins, they are always 


i called) eating away our bait and annoying us. 


After a good day’s work, and a dinner when the chowder 
and boiled cod would suit the most fastidious, and 
we return to our moorings in Blue Light Cove, with 
buckets and bottles full. And aftera light island tea 
of hot biscuit, firied cakes, sponge cake, preserves, cold 
meat, fried fish, blueberries, clams, lobsters and mince pie, 
if we retire and sleep under blankets. I say ‘‘ we,” but here 
do not include the Professors. ‘Till midnight and an hour 
after, the glimmer of their lamps can be seen, as they, with 
their books and microscopes, study into the nature and 


habits of their prizes. 


And here I will leave them at their midnight toil, and if 


you wish, tell you more next week of our island life. 


New York, September 8, 1873. 
Eprror oF ForREsT ANB STREAM:— 


rt 


ist, pp. 179-82. ]—Eb. 


As I have not only had the good fortune to catch the 
wininnish,, but to have eaten of it, fresh from the foaming 
rapids of the Saguenay, I must take the liberty of correct- 
ing an error into which your correspondent has fallen with 
| respect to the color of the fish, which, he says, ‘is white 
| instead of being pink-color, like that of the salmon.” 
Probably this is is a typographical mistake, as the flesh of 


Ht the wininnisk is really a deeper pink than that of the sal- 
Hl mon, and certainly more prononce than any trout I have 
Hf ever seen. As to its pluck and endurance and game quali- 
Hi ties generally, it is hardly possible to say too much for it 
mi in this respect. It is no easy matter to play a four-pound 
it} wininnish, and requires no ordinary patience and skill to 
4 land him after a contest not unfrequently of more than 
i) half an hourin duration. I have heard of wininnish re- 


peatedly leaping over canoes in their desperate efforts to 


K a part of the summer of 1872. 
i Having been informed, while spending a few days at 
Tadousac, of the fine sport which some of the visitors at 
that picturesque resort enjoyed on the banks of the Sague- 
nay, near Lake St. John, I determined on making the trip 
: ' and satisfying myself. Arriving at Chicoutimi, which is 
Bt, at the head of navigation, I took a private conveyance to 
i the foot of the first rapids, and crossing at that point in a 
} canoe, manned by two stalwart and experienced canotiers 
aa of the well-known Savard family, was, after many a hard 
F jolt, and an hour and a half of the roughest sort of riding 
Hi over the roughest kind of road, set down at the mansion of 
i ; my guides. It was about eight o’clock in the evening when 
‘ iF we arrived, and a pleasant company of woodsmen, with a 
i sprinkling of fair Canadiennes, were assembled in the one- 
Ha room mansion of Savard pére. <A portion of these were on 
ie the floor, treading the mazes of a regular old-fashioned 
{ country dance, and keeping admirable time to the music of 
! arustic Paganini. Then there were hornpipes and jigs 
ii that for variety of steps and grace of movement would 
} have done no discredit to the Terpsichorean performances 
of some of our best ‘‘minstrel” companies. Take it all to- 
gether I doubt if in the great city of New York, with all its 
boasted enjoyments, a happier party could be found than 
the party assembled that evening within the four wooded 
walls of the Aabitan’s humble dwelling. - 
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PIsEco. 
epee 
THE WININNISH---CAMPING ON THE 
SAGUENAY. 


I was much interested in the letter of Mr. J. U. Gregory, 
published in the Forest AND “STREAM of September 4th. 
So little is known of the wininnish that any information 
concerning that exceedingly gamey and plucky fish must be 
acceptable, and it is therefore to be regretted that your cor- 
respondent did not enter into details with reference to this 
i. comparatively unknown member of the great salmo family. 
i I only wish it were in my power to add as largely as could 
be desired to the knowledge thus far obtained regarding a 
fish which, in my opinion, surpasses the salmon in succu- 
lence and delicacy of flavor, and is its equal in gameness 
if and endurance. I have caught the wininnish, and bear 
i cheerful testimony to the high claims which have been set 

up on its behalf, particularly by that veteran of the art, 
| Genio C. Scott, who, by the way, is the only author who 
iy has treated of this ‘‘rare delicacy of the frozen latitudes of 
. the Canadian forests.” [Excepting Hallock’s Fishing Tour- 


i escape, and I have a vivid recollection of their saltatory 
Ht! performances while fishing at the Grand Discharge during 


the curpent. 


command that our fly is not of the right kind or color. 
“Oui, out,” monsieur, ne changez pas les mouche.” 


waterproof. This was something more than I expected, 


amd as I had but a few yards left, I had certain serious mis- 
givings whether my grilse rod was not better adapted to 
this kind of work. Fortunately, however, my fish was 
more accommodating than I had hoped, and after walking 


me up and down the bank of the river three or four times, 


a distance of a hundred feet or more, and making various 
little excursions in tangental directions, he consented, after 


some floundering and splashing, to be taken ashore in a 
landing net. And what a beauty he was! A few ounces 
under three pounds, he gave me as much sport as a five- 
pound grilse. There, as he lay on the green sward, no sal- 
mon could look brighter or more beautiful. With the ex- 
ception of the forked caudal, the resemblance to the salmo 
salar was most striking. There were the irregular, black 
markings above and below the lateral line and on the gill 
cover, but if my memory is correct the head of the winin- 
nish is a little larger in proportion to its size than that of 
the salmon. It is this marked’ resemblance which has 
doubtless suggested the title of land-locked salmon; but as 
you are, of course, aware, the real salmon is found in the 
same river with it, and goes up the tributaries of the Sague- 
nay to deposit its spawn. The wininnish has therefore the 
same means of egress to the sea, but I understand it is not 
found in the St. Lawrence, and, I have been informed, 
spawns either in Lake St. John or in the streams which 
debouche on that magnificent sheet of water. 

Several. captures rewarded my efforts that day, but 
owing to the lateness of the season, or some other cause, I 
was not favored with an abundant take, and after three 
days’ fishing, during which I netted a couple of dozen win- 


innish, I concluded to strike camp and return to the great 
metropolis. 


I should state here that of these, I caught three or four 


€ 


the labor and fatigue of the journey. It was evening when 
we arrived, and we had little time for piscatorial pleasure, 
but the scene alone was worth the ordeal through which we 
passed. Here at the head of the first rapid below the 
Grand Discharge the Saguenay flows along as placidly as a 
meadow brook, and here we were gladdened with the sight 
of many a dorsal fin protruding over the surface. In this 
respect, but in no other, does the wininnish resemble the 
shark. ‘‘ Voila le wininnish/” exclaimed our guides, as 
they pointed to several small triangular objects moving 
slowly on top of the water, and almost invariably against 


Our camp was erected on a beautiful green sward on the 
edge of a forest of spruce and birch, and our bed was made 
of the tender, aromatic branches of the spruce, that dif- 
fused a peculiarly agreeable odor. Except at this point 
the river is thickly wooded down to the water, and the for- 
ests on either bank, we were told, are ‘‘full” of bears. In- 
deed, we had evidence of their whereabout in the foot- 
prints within a few yards of our camp—a rather close prox- 
imity, it must be admitted, but if they did take a peep 
under the canvas we were blissfully ignorant of their visit. 
To bed at eight and up at four, after such a sleep as fully 
rewarded our toil of the previous day. A hurried break- 
fast took the edge off our appetites, and a few steps brought 
us to our casting place, on the flat surface of a small boul- 
der, just where the rapids begin, Hastily putting together 
an eighi-ounce split bamboo, and selecting two favorite 
flies—red body with light grey wing and crimson tail—we 
make our first cast within a few feet of a small, black, 
moving object some fifteen yards distant. Again and again 
we place the tempting lure right before the eyes of the cov- 
eted treasure, but all in vain. With a provoking indiffer- 
ence, wininnish after wininnish sails slowly on, and we 
have our trouble for our pains. Surely there must be some- 
thing wrong. We suggest in as good French as we can 


And following our guide’s advice, we do not change the 
fly, bat resolve to test it tothe end. At last, after repeated 
cases, and at least an hour’s pacing up and cown, now 
above the rapids in the still water, and then in the foam- 
flecleed torrent, we have hooked our first wininnish. Tak- 
ing the fly beneath the surface and hooking himself, he ran 
out about ten yards of the line before the reel ceased to re- 
volve. Judging from the spirit and strength displayed I 
concluded that I had hold of a four-pound fish, and being 
fully apprized of his reputation for gameness I prepared to 
deal with him accordingly. Reeling up as the line slack- 
ened I had hardly ten feet gathered in when the handle of 
the ree] was reversed with a jerk that set my fingers a-ting- 
ling, and out went twenty or thirty feet more of my woven 


with an artificial minnow in trolling, but all were under 
three pounds. The wininnish, however, attains much 
larger proportions, and I was assured by several dwellers 
on the Saguenay that it is no unusual thing to catch them 
weighing six and seven pounds, and they have been caught 
something over eight-pounds. Cooked fresh from the 
river they are, to my taste, sweeter than the salmon, and, 
as I have stated, their flesh is of a deeper pink color. The 
dorsal fin and tail are much larger in proportion, the latter 
being more forked than that of the grilse. As to the num- 
ber of rays in the dorsal, pectoral, and caudal fins, the 
structure of the gill covers, palate, maxillaries, pharynx, 
&c., those points I leave to the anatomist to determine. It 
is to be hoped, however, that they will be found all right 
on proper inspection, and that nature has made no mistake 
in these particulars. And soI leave the wininnish to the 
tender mercies of science, trusting that it will think none 
the less of it if it fail in the requisite number of rays, and 
if its pectoral and ventral fins are not as correctly located as 
they might be. One thing is certain, that it a most worthy 
member of the salmonide, that it is inferior to none of its 
varieties, that it should be better known to the piscatorial 
fraternity, and that its introduction to some of our north- 
ern rivers and lakes would be a decided advantage. You 
can doa great deal yourself in this direction, Mr: Editor 
and as I have heard that jt is your intention to get upa 
museum of the finny tribe, I trust among the first contri- 
butions thereto will be one of these beauteous denizens 
from the deep brown waters of the profound, placid, tur- 
bulent, and foaming Saguenay, for it is all these together, 
and ‘‘more too.” 

Let me say, in conclusion, that there are some huge pike, 
or pickerel, in the still waters of this grand and gloomy 
river, and that on my way homeward tothe Savard man- 
sion I caught with a troll seven fish, weighing in the aggre- 
gate forty pounds—two of a pound and a half cach, two of 
five pounds each, two of seven pounds and a half each, and 
one of twelve pounds. Three escaped, and of these one 
was estimated at about twenty pounds. One of the seven 
captured had a deep scar on its side, the result of an effort 
on the part of a bigger esoxr to assimilate the smaller unto 


itself. Truly yours, J. MULALLY. 
b> 0 oe 


THE EAGLE AND THE TOM CAT. 
aie 
A COMBAT IN THE AIR. 
ees 
EpIToR Forest AND STREAM :— 

T’ll tell you how an eagle lost its mate, and how we lost 
our old white tom cat. Away down in the southern por- 
tion of Monmouth county, New Jersey, one beautiful au- 
tumn morning, two sportsmen armed and equipped for a 
day’s partridge shooting, emerged from the door of a coun- 
try tavern. A resident of the village, a capital shot and a 
thorough good fellow, accompanied them as guide. They 
had scarcely crossed the threshold when an object high up 
in the air arrested their attention, an object that never fails 
to bring a thrill of pleasure to a naturalist, or even a casual 
observer. It was a noble specimen of the bald eagle. The 
fish hawk, or osprey, on whose industry he had lived so 
bounteously all the long summer had migrated to a 
more congenial climate, and now our eagle had left the 
neighborhood of the sea to seek further inland, by his own 
exertions, his daily fare: How splendidly he sailed over 
our heads; with what ease his powerful pinions enable 
him to sweep around the whole horizon. A moment mo- 
tionless in mid air, as something arrested his attention, 
then swooping down with swiftest dash, to rise again dis- 
appointed or dissatisfied with the object. We watched him 
a long time, as in concentric circles, now higher, and then 
lower, he hunted the country and finding no breakfast there, 
sailed away, and we saw him no more. 

‘‘Well,” Lanning, I said at last, ‘‘that was a grand sight, 
and I never weary at looking on our noble emblem bird; and 
then only is he fit to be called such when he seeks and cap- 
tures his prey by his own bold, free flight and by his own 
exertions. At other times I despise him, as when I see him 
sit for hours on some dead limb by the sea, watching the 
active fishhawk capture his prey, and then turn rabber; or 
when I sit in my blind on Chesapeake Bay, and see him 
perched on the tallest tree by the neighboring shore, listen- 
ing for the report of my brcech-loader, and looking if I 
have struck down some noble ‘‘canvas back,” to fall dead 
beyond the reach of my recovery. Inthe event Ido not 
have to wait long, (hiseye is more unerring than mine;) 
he launches himself at once, and only avoiding the spot 
from whence the fatal shot was fired, is over the duck with 
almost the speed of thought, poises a moment, then grasps 
the object by the neck, carries it back to his accustomed 
perch, where in sight of my eyes and almost in sound of 
my curses, he picks its bones.” Turning to Abrams, our 
country guide, I asked if the eagle frequented the neigh- 
borhood, and if so where was his mate, for you rarely see 
a solitary eagle in an out of the way place. In reply, he 
said: 

“There were a pair of eagles here in the spring; in fact 
that pair had been around the neighborhood a good many 
years, and had their nest always in the big woods you see 
on your left. Well, we got kind of used to those eagles, 
and I liked to see them sailing around even if they did 
sometimes pick up something they ought’nt to. But one 
day last spring the eagle you saw just now lost his mate, 
and we lost our old white tom cat, that we set great store 
by, at the same time. 

“Tl tell you how it happened. The spring had been a 
very ccld one, snowing and raining almost every day, and 















































































FOREST AND STREAM. 


‘* Of these species a few, such as the whitefidh and suckers, 
are themselves fit for human food, but they are principally 








end his days in this country, and some day I trust to in- 


freezing hard at nights. We had oursheep under shelter, a 
form you of the good deeds of his offspring. 


long pen with a sloping roof, thatched with straw, but the 























































































































rs weather was so severe that when the early lambs ¢ame they ae oe — em 4 ee See — My English friend used a gun I have never yet seen in 
re froze to death as soon as they were dropped. In throwing | +e again Oererted ones butcher’s meat for the human | the United States, Mercott’s breech-loader, which has | no 
out the first dead lamb it happened by accident to fall upon |} race. In thé water the same course may be pursued, or it hammers. Its shooting was admirable, and its mechanism 
he the sloping roof; but it didn’t stay there long I can tell you. | may be carried one step further. Analagous to the system | simplicity itself. I had a Purdy C. F., 12 bore, bought for 
d, Those eagles were about every day and were mighty hun- | of tillage by plowing in clover for manure, the product of | me by my friend, and I have been delighted with its per- 
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pa and picked up that dead lamb before you could say ‘ Jack | suggested that rotation of crops may be as advantageously shooting and the characteristics of the bird, I need not de- 
he Robinson.’ I was rather glad she (for it was the female, | introduced in pisciculture asin agriculture. In a portion | scribe, as I suppose most of your readers are familiar with 
hx, you can tell that by the greater size), took off the lamb, for | of France where the land is low, and can be overflowed at | jt. I think birds are getting more shy, and less plenty 
It it would save me the trouble of burying it when the warm | Pleasure by a system of dyking, crops of grain and eels are every year, even in this neighborhood. Our bag has been 
ht , ; alternated, the latter being the more profitable; but this is : 
weather came. As the other lambs died, and there were a only the germ of the true principle. When one sort of root however, remarkably fair. Yesterday was our best day, 
. a good many of them, we threw them on the roof, knowing | or grain or vegetable is repeated on the same land it is found | ™y English friend taking to it naturally, and dropping his 
1e the eagles would soon carry them away. At last the | that the soil is exhausted of its food, while its enemies are | birds in splendid style. Today birds have not been quite 
ar weather grew warmer, and no more lambs died. Still the | augmented in number. Identically the same thing occurs | as plenty. Our total for the two days has been thirty-seven 
nd eagles paid us daily visits as usual, for they seemed to like 7 that are ee in th pay . They use up their | and a half brace. Birds in tip-top order, with a fair pro- 
as ‘spring lamb’ as well as city folks, even if it was a little off. | “OCC ene mereake * cies they suffer, and should be sup- | Portion of old birds. Grass thicker and tougher than I 
hy I had just come out of the door one sun-shiney morning, and | planted by a different species, living on different food, and | have seen for some years. My English friend says that he 
Its saw the eagle sweep out of the woods, then suddenly turn in | having a totally different class of enemies. Wherever this | is very certain that the condition of the game in the old 
ial her flight, directing her course towards the sheep pen, as | has been done the effect has been surprising, the new species | country must bring over here a number of English sports- 
b- she had often done before. Aha, I said to myself, no mee oo 2 i om al years, and then | men. Perhaps I may induce him to drop you a line giving 
ou ‘]; ’ : ‘fle meeting the same fate as their predecessors. ; . ; . : y 
or ee - 4 a tg bea om ~~ ae < “Tt was on this theory that your Commissioners acted in oe Englishman atin -epreannen the field. He is = 
dashed down, and before I had even time to wonder, the | introducing black bass into some of the lakes in the wilder- clined to think that English shooting theory is all very fair, 
) a whole thing was out. Our old white tom cat had gone on | ness of this State which were once inhabited: by speckled | but that in some respects American practice is quite as 







ri- the sloping roof to rest himself, after a night’s mousing or | trout, but which have long since been practically depopu- good. Strange to say, he is enthusiastic over my dogs, and 
ns courting, and lay there all unconscious of danger, stretched | lated, and a similar benefit is confidently predicted. well he may be. What higher compliment could he pay 
r- out in the sun. Of course the eagle had gone for another This theory is very plausible, but let us see how it is sup- | them than by wanting to take a six months puppy of mine, 






born and bred within six mules of where I am writing this, 
back with him to old England. He says our dogs have a 
toughness and rapidity of gait which might be useful in 


ported by fact. In the first place, it is hard_y fair to com- 
pare the culture of fish to that of grain, or reason from 
analogy when the objects are not analagous; but to dig 


r, lamb. She only woke up a small lion. I tell you there 
were fur and feathers at once. With a terrific scream, the 
e, eagle struggled to rise in the air, her claws planted deep in 














y old tom’s stomach. With a horrible squall the surprised | right into the case, what are the enemies of trout? Loons, | England. This is rather a letter about dogs than birds. 

i and infuriated cat clawed and scratched, and drove her | kingfishers, wading birds, mink, otters, man, parasites, &c. T. 8, 
a fangs in the eagle’s neck. The screams of the one and the | And are they not all the enemies of bass as well? Andcon ———————<-e—___ 

if squalls of the other, were something frightful. The feath- | cerning the question of food, are not both fish pisciverous | AMERICA’S GAME AND FISH SUPERIOR 
d ers drifted one way and the fur floated another, as the eagle | and insectiverous in about an equal degreee? What article TO THOSE OF EUROPE. 

S bore the cat higher and higher in the air. But it didn’t | of food does the trout consume that the bass will refuse? —_+—— 

n last long, that fight. Like a rough and tumble fight, some- | And where has this been tried with such surprising effect? PARTRIDGE, fat and tender, is as good as a mush- 
t thing is bound to happen soon, and it did happen sooner If ‘the Commissioners, acting on this “‘theory,” had | £ room. Truffles do not improve woodcock. The 
D than it has taken me to tell it. A hundred yards in the air, |. stocked these waters with whitefish, siscoes, smelts, or even birds can afford to go it on their own hook without any as- 





sistance whatever. So with such fish as the pompano, the 
mountain trout, the Jack salmon and the shad. They are 
able to stand alone. Over here they don’t stand at all. 
Their best fish is the crawfish and the snail, for the lobster 
is indigenous everywhere, and is not to. be counted in the 
list at all. They know nothing of the soft-shell crab, of 
the terrapin, or of the oyster asa cookable viand. Their 
turbot will ‘not compare with our halibut, nor their sole 
with our shad. The English white-bait is simply a min- 
now, and only a trifle better than a smelt. In soups, which 





carp, they would have conferred all the benefits alluded to 
above without injury to the trout. 

It would be as well before closing this article, to look at 
this ‘‘ theory ” a little. 

The waters of the Adirondacks have been the home of 
trout perhaps hundreds or even thousands of years, and 
when the white man first came they were swarming with 
them; they have been decreasing perhaps twenty years, 


the cat had given the eagle a fatal bite. Ina moment her 
head dreoped, her wings collapsed, and swifter than they 
had ascended they fell together on the frozen ground. 
When I reached the spot they both lay dead in a sort of 
fatal embrace; the force of the fall had killed the cat and 
he had killed theeagle. And that you see is how that eagle 
lost his mate, and how we lost our old white tom cat. 
Canvas Back. 











ainly not more; and is this attributable to the failure or | is a thing of condiments, they do excel us. As a general 
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: cahanetinn af: feere Sean euaaie®. Spe? Saar a few hours’ notice, a better dinner at the St. Nicholas, in 






the insect breeding woods still remain, and the waters are 
undiminished. The fact.is that there is more fishing out 
of season than there should be; the demand in the cities 
has stimulated those inhabitants for whose benefit the bass 
were put in to catch trout in the winter, when the weather 
will permit them to be transported, and.a false taste among 
monied parvenus who will buy them out of season encour- 
ages it. 

The last two winters I have seen the fish stands in Albany 
filled with themin January and February, and two years 
ago, while there, I called on several sportsmen and tried to 
stir them up aboutit. They, however, did not take any 
action in the matter, and so Albany is well supplied with 
brook trout all winter. 

This is the real reason why the trout are decreasing; and 
while I disagree with the Commissioners about their using 
up their food, I fully concur with them that one enemy 
at least has increased, and that one is man. 

FRED. MATHER. 
aiid eee civerneet 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN SHOOTING. 


eet 
TREMPELAU Co., Wis., September 13, 1873. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM :— 

Remarkable are the powers of locomotion. I have been 
shooting chickens for the last two days in Trempelau Co., 
Wisconsin, with an enthusiastic English friend, who, dis- 
gusted with the opening of the season in Argylshire, ab- 
solutely packed up guns, sporting rig, and all, and with a 
dog, took steamer from Liverpool on the 14th of August, 
and on the 8th of this month telegraphed me in La Crosse 
from Chicago, something to this effect: ‘‘A dog, a gun, and 
a man lost in Chicago. Please provide for me.” An hour 
later I should have missed his telegram. Two days ago my 
friend made his appearance, and we have been hard at 
work ever since. Last year I had left a brace of dogs with 
a farmer friend of mine in the neighborhood, and was de- 
lighted with the excellent training they had gone through. 
Nothing could have been more amusing than their conduct 
towards their green English cousin, a fine specimen of the 
English pointer. I prefer very much open prairie shooting, 
and rarely follow the birds into the corn ridges, and both 
my dogs had been taught to jump occasionally clear up out 
of the high grassto show themselves. The English dog 
seemed at first fairly amazed at this performance, but 
whether from force of example or not, yesterday, having 
got over his astonishment, we were both surprised to see 
him make one or two futile attempts of the same character. 
Yesterday evening, however, we withdrew him from action. 
His long travel must have made him footsore, and not un- 
derstanding how to manage the tough resinous *grass, he 
-eut himself a great deal. His performances were, how- 
ever, in the highest degree creditable, and the methodical 
way in which he worked up every foot of ground, showed 
his admirable training. 1 am-pleased to say that Lion is to 


Cincinnati, or at Rufer’s, in Louisville, wines included, than 
you can give in Paris, at the Café Anglais, or in London at 
the Burlington. The American prices will range some- 
what higher, certainly. But we pay high duties on wine, 
and it is there that the figures will chiefly tell in the bill. 
Not much difference will be found as to the dishes. 

A word or two about these prices. To be sure, there is 
considerable art in ordering a dinner, involving botli a 
knowledge of the French language and a knowledge of the 

articular restaurant. where you are dining. The Ameri- 
ican who understands neither may expect to pay thirty per 
cent. more than other people who do. Ignorance of every 
sort, and all over the world, has to be paid for. But, at 
the best, he who expects to dine like a swell must also ex- 
pect to settle like a swell. I have never heard of a good, 
first-class cheap dinner in Paris. At the Diner de Paris, 
where they charge you six francs ($1 50 in greenbacks), 
the food is all messed, and the wine is sour. There is no 
thoroughly good table d’hote at a fixed price in Paris. When 
you oneiee a la carte, you will have to take the consequences, 
and $3 or $4 a head wil secure a square, weli-served meal— 
not gorgeous or elaborate—and that is all. It is sheer non- 
sense to talk about cheapness. If one is to live like a nabob 
he must fetch plenty of money with him and spend it 
freely.—H. W. to Louisville Courver-Journal. 





HoneEovE Fats, September 10th, 1873. 

Eprror oF Forest AND STREAM:— 

Since the publication of my article in which I placed the 
plebian bull-head next to the lordly trout as a profitable 
fresh water table fish, I have been expecting some one to 
take up the gauntlet thus thrown down, in order that we 
might have this subject well ventilated, but as no one has 
seemingly cared to break a lance in any such tournament 
as that, I have concluded to try again. First, to correctly 
define my position, I will say, in all that I have ever written 
upon fish, the question of profit is the one ever uppermost, 
for, as‘is well known, fish breeding is my business, and 
although I love it, it is not my pleasure. With the sport 
of angling, which has so many enthusiastic votaries, and 
whose able pens so well recount and describe its pleasures 
in the pages of Forest AND STREAM, I do not propose to 
interfere; but having paid some attention to the increase 
and profitableness of many of our fresh-water fish, I will 
give my opinions always as a fish culturist and not asa 
sportsman. 

In your issue of September 4th, ‘‘Piscator” enters his 
protest against the indiscriminate introduction of all kinds 
of predatory fish into the waters of the State, and especially 
the introduction of bass in trout waters. 

No doubt but what the Commissioners believe they were 

right in putting bass in the Racquette, but with all deference 
to those gentlemen, to whom the State of New York owes 
much for their invaluable services, I am among those who 
think that they made a-serious blunder in this matter, and 
will be glad to hear from the other side of the questionand be 
set right, if wrong, as the truth in these matters is of far 
more value that any man’s “‘ ideas.” 
, One of the reasons given at the time that the bass were 
put in, was that the trout were being exterminated, and 
consequently but little fishing was done there compared 
with former years, and that the bass would be more valu- 
able to the inhabitants of that region than the trout (?), that 
there would be ten-pounds of bass to one of trout, and so 
the people could have plenty of fish all the year round; 
also, that the pleasure of a few sportsmen who visited that 
region for a few months in the year was not to be put in 
comparison with this; all of which would be very good if 
it were not for the fact that those transient sportsmen whom 
the few trout lured farther into the wilderness than any 
amount of black bass could ever do, employed the people 
as guides, boarded with them, were transported by them, 
and left money enough there in those few months to sup- 
port them the rest of the year, and in this way more than 
compensated them for any difference in the number of 
pounds of fish. The Commissioners refer to this matter in 
their report for 1872. They say: 

‘*Some species live on the product of vegetable matter, 
being the harvesters of the fields of the in which there 
in pomp growth of this nutritious food of an amount 
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—What is the difference between an angler and a dunce? 
One baits his hook; the other hates his book. 

—A good many people have expressed the belief that 
Professor Wise is half crazy, but according to last accounts 
he isn’t by any means as flighty as he was. 

—They are building snow sheds, Rocky Mountain 
fashion, at the Cobequid Mountains, in Nova Scotia, on the 
line of the Intercolonial Railroad. 

—Prolific copper mines have lately been discovered at 
Antigouish, Nova Scotia, and new coal veins about four 
miles from Port Hood, Cape Breton. 

—The Blooming Grove Park Association has been pre- 
sented with four deer, six English pheasants, and two geese, 
from the estate of John Magee, Watkins, New York. 

—In Smileytown, Kentucky, a watermelon has been 
found without any vine. Itgrew directly from the roots 
within one inch of the ground. The seed was brought from 
Nicaragua. 

—It is stated that in all the country between the valley 
of Truckee and that of Salt Lake, a distance of nearly 600 
miles, there lived, when the Central Pacific Railroad was 
commenced, but one white man. Its civilized population 
is now nearly 100,000. : 

—San Francisco institutions are especially flourishing. 
The population is estimated by Mr. Langley to be 188,000, 
of whom 12,000 are Chinese, leaving 176,000 liable to make 
deposits, which now aggregate $43,731,223. This gives a 
depositary representation of $248.50 to every individua' in 
the community, and is far in excess of any other portion of 
the globe. The number of actual depositors being 49,305, 
the average to each is $886.95 gold, equal to $1,020 
currency. P 






















































FOREST AND STREAM 








From the Canadian Monthly. 
THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


te 
BY CHAS, SANGSTER. 
HE mocking-bird sits in the eld apple tree, 
Jovially, jauntily singing; 
Who trills a daintier song than he ? * 
With a wilder gush, or a deeper glee, 
Fresh from his glad heart springing * 
Up steps my passionate oriole, 
And sings till you'd think the bird had a soul, 
So mellow, and deep, and rich the strain— 
Song-mist and sweet showers of music rain. 





He has a rare touch of rich humor, too: 

Up inthe maple perching, 
Hiding, and singing a score of songs, 
Until the birds appear in throngs, 

Each for its own mate searching. 
Now like an absolute bird of prey, 
Scaring the terrified flock away; 
Sndden the flutter, the flight absurd— 
Is he not laughing, the jovial bird ? 


My robin peers out from his cage in the hall. 
Strutting, and fluting loudly; 

Rapid and clear is his morning call, 

Graceful and cheering his madrigal, 
Bird never sung more proudly; 

Back to the apple tree flies my thrush, 

Strikes a fine chord through the calm and hush. 

That follows my robin’s melodious strain, 

And gives him his strophes all back again. 


sobalink whistles his treble note, 
Rossignol sings a minute: 

Delicate airs up the ether float. 

Melody pours from each vocal throat, 
Tanager, jay and linnet. 

Let them all flutter in plumage bright, 

Warble and sing from morn till night, 

Still, my plain mocking-bird there in the tree. 

Proves himself master of minstrelsy. 
Se 
AMPERSAND MOUNTAIN. 
> 
A BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE ADIRONDACKS. 
pet crc oat 

Dr. W. W. Ely, of Rochester, whose valuable, map of 
the Adirondack region is well known and properly appre- 
ciated by most sportsmen in this part of the world, has 
lately addressed a letter to the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, which we are conferring a benefit upon our readers 
in copying. Such emanations from gentlemen ‘‘who speak 
by authority, and not as the scribes,” are rare, and ought 
to be widely circulated and carefully preserved. The Doc- 
tor writes in this wise :— 

‘“Those who are familiar with the Saranac lakes and their 
surroundings will at once recall the position of Ampersand 
Mountain, lying southeast from the Middle Saranac, or 
Round Lake, from which its base is about two miles. dis- 
tant, The Stony Creek Mountains, which extend west- 
ward from Ampersand, form with it a barrier, which ob- 
structs the view of the higher Adirondack ranges from this 
central lake and its vicinity. 

‘‘Ampersand is one of the lesser mountains of the west- 
ern range, of which .Whiteface, Seward, Sandanona, and 
Mt. Emmons are the principal peaks. Its altitude has not 
been ascertained. It may prove to be somewhat lower than 
Biue Movntain (or Mt. Emmons), whose height is 3,595 feet. 
Notwithstanding its inferior altitude, being comparatively 
isolated, its position makes it favorable for observations, 

‘‘For general description, we may say that the long axis 
of the mountain is about three miies east and west, while 
its base transversely is narrow, so that the slope of the sides 
is steep, and in many places precipitous walls of rock, 
searcely concealed by a sparse growth of evergreens. The 
outline of the mountain is irregular, the higher part con- 
sisting of two rounded peaks, separated by a sharp sag, the 
eastern peak being the higher. These peaks are traversed 
by gorges, which, being concealed by trees, are not dis- 
tinctly seen at a distance. The north side rises from a level 
forest which separates the base from the Saranac Lakes and 
river. The south side is made up of parallel ridges, 
through which the sources of Coldbrook flow eastward, 
and from this valley other. mountains rise abruptly, over 
which are scen still others in close proximity as far as the 
eye canreach. At the foot of the western half of Amper- 
sand, south, lies the solitary and picturesque Ampersand 
Pond, so named from some resemblance to this alphabetic 
character. On the eastern shore of this pond are the re- 
mains of the ‘Philosopher's ae 3 a log hut erected man 
years ago for Agassiz, Lowell, Homes, and others. This 
spot is sufficiently retired, being five miles in the deep 
woods, and ten froma base of supplies. It isa gloom 
place, and we are not surprised that ‘philosophers’ of their 
stamp forsook it for more genial associations. 

‘‘From the Valley of Ampersand Pond outlet, running 
west, and another valley intersecting it running south, rises 
the majestic Mount Seward, which, with its three grand 
peaks, is thus visible from crown to base. 

‘On the north side of Ampersand the lumberman has 
pushed his way as far as his labor could be made available 
or profitable. Beyond this the line of the trapper may be 
seen, while the deer hunter has followed his game still 
higher along the base of the mountain. But above this 
there is no evidence that the foot of man had ever trod. 
In olden times it was ranged by the moose, whence its for- 
mer name of Moose Mountain, and later the panther and 
the beaver have enjoyed its rocky recesses undisturbed. 

‘‘At Bartlett’s ‘Sportsman’s Home,’ between the Upper 
Saranac and Round Lakes, the mountain is a prominent ob- 
we ’ One never tires of watching the contrast, in varying 

ights, of the dark evergreen with the hardwood foliage of 
the intervening hills. Here also, clouds and mist, blue 
haze, and the purple light of the setting sun, may be seen 
and enjoyed, although certainly not on so grand a scale as 
in some other of this mountain ragion. 

“It is not strange that such an object, habitually seen dur- 
ing visits to the woods, should excite the desire to become 
more intimately nted with it, and with the prospect 
which might possibly be enjoyed from its summit. Ac- 
ot last year (1872), a preliminary exploration was 
made, which, in the time allotted to it, sufficed only to re- 
veal the p sin the line of the route then selected. 


On further consultation with an experienced woodsman, it 
was determined to make another trial on the opposite side, 
from near the site of the Philosopher's Camp. This con- 
sumed two days, and was rewarded with the discovery of 
the highest peak, a flat-topped cone, having a surface 
twenty feet wide and thirty in length, from which the view 
on both sides was found to be of great extent and interest. 
Postponing further explorations, for want of time, until the 
present year, on the 31st of July we ascended the moun- 
tain again by the old southern trail, reaching the top at 
six o’clock P. M. We slept on the summit without shelter, 
the wind howling wildly over our heads, while drizzling 
rain towards evening, with a dense fog, seemed as if in- 
tended to discourage our efforts. As this visit, however, 
was intended chiefly to open a path down the north side of 
the mountain to Round Lake, so that the extended circuit 
of the southern ascent and its difficulties might be avoided, 
the unfavorable state of the atmosphere was a hindrance 
only to sight-seeing. Having previously determined on the 
course, the path was selected with the aid of the compass, 
while our men blazed the line and cut out the obstructions. 
As we were seven hours in making this trail, it may be in- 
ferred that it was thoroughly done—two hours now being 
sufficient for the descent. The trail scarcely deviates from 
a northwesterly course coming down. It is free from preci- 
pices or difficulties of any kind, except those incident to 
forest paths and steep ascents. It is two miles distant from 
Bartlett’s, and may be reached by boat in half an hour. 
The mountain may be ascended in three or four hours, re- 
turning the same day, or the night may now be spent com- 
fortably on the summit. 

‘‘Meeting my friend Dr. William Read of Boston, on the 
12th of August, on his return from camping, I informed 
him what had been done, and of my purpose to clear off 
the top of the mountain, and erect a shanty for the use of 
visitors, &c. He at once expressed a desire to join me in 
the enterprise. We started accordingly on the morning of 
the 13th, with three men, and pack baskets with blankets, 
provisions, &c., and reached the top after noon. The day 
was consumed in building our shanty of logs and bark, 
which at nine A. M. was in a condition to protect us in case 
of storm. The next day our Tip Top House was comple- 
ted, being nicely covered with bark, the chinks filled with 
moss, so that it subsequently proved a perfect defense 
against rain. Being nine feet long, with an open front and 
southeastern outlook, a party of six will find it very com- 
fortable, and, for the woods, an elegant structure of its 
kind. Our blazing fire at night was seen at different and 
distant points, and was signalled at Bartlett’s by volleys of 
fire-arms and other demonstrations which the distance pre- 
vented us from noticing. Our stalwart and obliging men 
were now set to work with their axes in all directions—on 
the edge of precipices, in deep gorges, anywhere—as trees 
interfered with the prospect. We spent three nights on the 
mountain, and three days at this work, returning at the 
close of the fourth day. 

“T may here note that on the second day (14th), a well- 
known gentleman from Boston, and his daughter, made us 
a visit. Wewere happy to welcome the first lady to the 
top of our mountain and the shelter of our shanty. The 
expressed themselves delighted in the highest degree wit 
the outlook. After finishing our clearing we had an ex- 
tended horizon, a only the portions lying in the axis of 
the mountain east and west. The views onthe north and 
the south sides are entirely different in character. On the 
south, Ampersand Pond and the whole of Long Lake are 
the chief visible waters, while innumerable mountains of 
the loftiest class are seen in all directions, as Seward, San- 
danona, Emmons, McIntyre, and other mountains in Keene 
and North Elba. It is mountains, mountains everywhere. 
On the north side there is more of the picturesque. Ina 
semi-circle, with a horizon twenty-five miles distant, are 
also mountains without number, and a vast spread of for- 
est, with lakes and ponds, of which not less than thirty are 
seen in different directions, Here we look down upon the 
beautiful valley of the Saranac river, with its hamlets and 

onds, down to Franklin Falls; the Lower Saranac and 

ound Lakes, with all their islands and tributaries; the 
Upper Saranac Lake also, with Cox’s Hotel at the head and 
Bartlett’s Settlement on the outlet, are distinctly visible. 
The lower half of Tupper’s Lake, Mount Morris hiding its 
southern part, Raquette Pond and the farm buildings near 
it appear in the west. Big and Little Clear Ponds and 
St. Regis waters are visible. At the Lower St. Regis Paul 
Smith’s is hidden by trees. Here and there in the forests 
we notice sparse settlements, and the isolated, solitary 
dwelling of backwoodsmen. Great swamps, with their 
sharply defined outlet of trees, look in the distance like 
farm clearings. Large fire slashes break the continuity of 
the green woods with their brown, dusky hues. Such a 
panorama, of which only some oo points can be no- 
ticed, is well worth the time and labor spent in reaching 
the summit of Ampersand. 

“The Adirondack wilderness, formerly visited by a few 
adventurous sportsmen, and almost unknown to the people 
of the State in which it- lies, has, within a few years, be- 
come one of the most popular resorts for tourists. Hotel 
accommodations have been multiplied, but they are still 
scarcely adequate for the demands of visitors during the 
travelling season. Of the —. who resort to the woods, 
but few can enjoy the pursuits of hunting and fishing. Be- 
sides, game no longer exists in its former abundance. 
Sporting must continue to afford less and less inducement 
to visit the wilderness, and must be superseded by new ob- 
jects of interest—the climate, the peculiar local institutions, 
the boating, the rough and salutary exercises and exposures, 
and the unsurpas natural scenery will remain. There 
will ever be wild passes to traverse, and rugged and difficult 
mountains to climb. The d mountains of Essex, such 
as Dix, Marcy, McIntyre, iteface, are well known to the 
tourist. It is believed that the less lofty Ampersand is des- 
tined to attract attention as well as the old favorites, now that 
the way has been opened and the outlook has been tested 
and approved. The ascent of this mountain requires no 
deviation from the usual route through the Saranac waters. 
It may be made an incident of travel, involving but little 
delay, to those who are passing in or out of the wilderness 
in this direction. W. W.E. 
‘Upper Saranac Lake, August 18th.” 

te 


—On Gringley-on-the-Hill, in Yorkshire, England, a pair 
of three year old horses were bought about 1864. They 
have been worked ever since, and the distance they have 
travelled has considerably exceeded 80,000 miles. -They 
have worn out six sets of ‘carriage wheels, and are going 
along as merrily to-day as five year olds, 





AN OLD SPORTSMAN OF THE SEVEN. 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


EN 
I N the Connoisseur of 1755, there is a portrait of a brave 

old sportsman of the time of Charles the First. There is 
a truthfulness, a strength, a fidelity in the way it is ren- 
dered, that makes it a picture as vivid as if worked up by 
the pencil of a Wouvermans or a Terburg: 

‘Inthe year 1638 lived Mr. Hastings; by his quality, 
son, brother, and uncle to the Earls of Huntingdon. He 
was, peradventure, an original in our age; or rather the 
copy of an ancient nobility, in huntiug, not in warlike 
times. 

He was low, very strong, and very active; of a reddish 
flaxen hair. His clothes always green cloth, and never all 
worth, when new, five pound. 

His house was perfectly of the old fashion, in the midst 
of a large park well stocked with deer; and near the house 
rabbits to serve his kitchen; many fish-ponds: great store 
of wood and timber; a bowling green in it, long but nar- 
row, full of high ridges, it being never leveled since it was 
ploughed. They used round sand bowls; and it had a ban 
queting house like a stand, built in a tree. 

He kept all manner of sport hounds, that ran buck, fox, 
hare, otter, and badger; and hawks. long and short winged. 
He had all sorts of nets for fish, He hada walk in the 
New Forest, and the manor of Christ-church. This last 
supplied him with red deer, sea, and river fish. And in- 
deed all his neighbors’ grounds and royalties were free to 
him, who bestowed all his time on these sports. He was 
very popular, always speaking kindly to the husband, 
father, or brothers of the manor on his estate, and the 
men were very welcome to his house; whenever they came 
they found beef, pudding, and small beer in great plenty. A 
house not so neatly kept as to shame him or his dirty shoes; 
the great hall strewed with marrowbowns, full of hawks, 
perches, hounds, spaniels, and terriers; the upper side of 
the hall hung with fox skins of this and the last year’s 
killing, here and there a polecat intermixed; game-keeper's 
and hunters’ poles in great abundance. 

The parlor was a large room, as properly furnished. 
On a great hearth, paved with brick, lay some terriers, and 
choicest hounds and spaniels. Seldom but two of the great 
chairs had litters of young cats in them, which were not to 
be disturbed; he having always three or four attending 
him at dinner; and a little white stick of fourteen inches 
lying by his trencher, that he might defend such meat as 
he had no mind part with to them. The windows, which were 
very large, served for places to lay his arrows, crossbows, 
stonebows, and other such like accoutrements. The cor- 
ners of the room full of the bést-chose hunting hawk poles. 
An oyster table at the lower end, which was of constant 
use twice a day all the yearround. For he never failed to 
eat oysters, before dinner and supper, through all seasons; 
the neighboring town of Pool supplied him with them. 

The upper part of the room had two small tables and a 
desk, on the one side of which wasa church Bible, and 
on the other the book of martyrs. On the tables were 
hawks-hoods, bells, and such like; two or three old green 
hats with their crowns thrust in so asto hold ten or a 
dozen eggs, which were'of a pleasant kind of poultry he 
took much careof and fed himself. Tables, dice, cards, 
and boxes, were not wanting. Inthe holes of the desk 
were store of tobacco pipes that had been used. 

On one side of this end of the room was the door of a 
closet wherein stood the strong beer and the wine: which 
never came thence but in — glasses; that being the rule 
of the house exactly observed. For he never exceeded in 
drink, or permitted it. 

On the other side was the door into an old chapel, not 
used for devotion. The pulpit, as the safest place; was 
never wanting of acold chine of beef, venison pasty, 
gammon of bacon, or great apple-pie with{thick crust, cx- 
tremely baked. 

His table cost him not much, though it was good to eat 
at. His sports supplied all but beef and mutton, except 
Fridays, when he had the best salt-fish, as well as other 
fish, he could get; and was the day his neighbors of best 
quality most visited him. He never wanted a London 
pudding, and always sung it in with ‘my part lies therein- 
a.’ He drank a glass or two of wine at meals; very often 
syrup of gulliflower in his sack: and had always a tun 
glass, without feet, stood by him, holding a pint of small 
beer, which he often stirred with rosemary. 

He lived to be a hundred; never lost his eyesight, but 
always wrote and read without spectacles; and got on 
horseback without help. Until fourscore he rode to the 
death of a stag as well as any.” 

wa ete 

A DEFENCE FoR ScrentTiFIC Epucation.—In speaking of 
scientific education, M. de Quatrefages, President of the 
French Association for the advancement of science, stated 
as follows: 


‘That the devotees of literature accused science of stifl- 
ing sentiment and imagination; she kills, they say, the ideal 
and stunts intelligence by imprisoning it within the limits 
of reality; she is incompatible with poetry. The men-who 
speak thus have never read Kepler the astronomer, Pascal 
the geometer, Linneus the naturalist, Buffon the zoologitt, 
Humboldt the universal savant. What! says the President, 
science stifle sentiment, imagination, she who brings us 
every hour into the presence of wonders! She lower in- 
telligence, who touches on all the infinities! When Uittéra- 
teurs and poets know science better; they will come and 
draw from her living foutnain. Like Byron of our time, 
like Homer of yore, they will borrow from her striking 
imagery, descriptions whose grandeur will be doubled by 
their truth. Homer was a savant for his time. He knew 
the geography, the anatomy of his era; we find in his verses 
the names of islands and capes. technical terms like sclavi- 
cle and scapula. None'the less he wrote the Iliad.” 

a ete 

The French aeronaut, Pointevin, took up, suspended 
from his ballocn, a spirited horse. As soon as the animal 
was off the ground, he became as still as though he had 
been paralyzed, but when he came down and dragged slow- 
ly through a cornfield, he bit at the ears of corn, though 
in a peaceful manner. It is said that a horse, when off his 
feet, loses his viciousness and puts himself completely un- 
der the control of whoever has him in charge, whereupon 
it is suggested that an aeronaut voyage is a capital manner 
to tame vicious horses. 

7 nliabae chepeaiaibitamndienaeiinkelg 
Darwin’s missing lynx may be found in America, 
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HEDGES AND THEIR USES. 


No. V.—Tue Rep Cepar, (Juniperus Virginiana). 








Eee 
‘‘__-Strength may wield the ponderous spade, 
May turn the clod and wheel the compost mould— 
But elegance. chief grace the garden shows, 
And most attractive is the fair result 
Of thought, the creature of a polished mind.” 
CowPER. 

Years ago, the hedge question was considered among the 
impracticals of the time, something much to be desired, 
and was then in the years 1835 to 1840, but little known 
practically, in this country. True, some tolerably good 
specimens of hedges could be found, but they were of 
not much account otherwise than giving a clue or speci- 
men of what might be accomplished in the making of the 
hedge row in later years. 

When the subject of the evergreen hedge was brought 
to the attention of our farmers, particularly in the west- 
ern country, for the’first time, they encountered their dis- 
belief if not direct opposition from those who should 
have been the very first to have encouraged and readily 
engaged in the planting of hedges, ‘‘in this new thing” 
entirely. One extensive land owner who was possessed 
of one of the finest grazing farms in the West, said 
‘“we did not know anything about what we were writing 
about, and if we ever had good tree hedges, we should have 
to go to the English gardener to produce them.” We were 
led to a very close study of the whole subject of hedges; 
and much that is valuable in our after acquired knowledge, 
we frankly confess, was ina great measure owing to this 
severe rebuff from our old Pennsylvania farmer, with his 
strong predilection for everything European. 

In our investigation of the hedge question at this period, 
we learned from conversation with men of the first intelli- 
gence, and consultations with the most practical English 
authors, that the idea of any other hedge than the English 
hawthorn, at that time could scarcely be tolerated. Arbor 
vite: now so freely used, was not known as a hedge plant, 
scarcely at all. Even’ many attempts to make a good 
hawthorn hedge proved unsuccessful. This want of success 
in those early days, we think to have been owing more to 
neglect and the slovenly treatment accorded to the plant‘ 
than any inherent quality or defect of the thorn plant; 
subsequent judicious treatment, having proved it to be 
easy of cultivation, and a good reliable hedge plant. 

The cultivation then bestowed upon the hedge, was 
next to no cultivation at all; left almost entirely to itself 
after planting, no wonder the hedge row, once so trim and 
neat, became the ‘‘awful scraggly” and irregular, un- 
sightly row of bushes of all heights; without order or 
beauty; an eyesore, an offence to every attribute of the 
beautiful. 

An English hawthorn in those days even, was not con- 
sidered as the pride of the village, the odoriferous sweet blos- 
soming, neatly trimmed avenue of beauty that it became 
in after years, and of which we shall speak in its due place 
in our papers on hedges.* 

We make these brief remarks upon the hawthorn, as an 
early, and one of the first hedge plants used in the towns of 
which we speak, before the days of our evergreens, a con- 
tinuation to the use of the different kinds of which we 
now return. 

As shelter from the regular cold currents of our winter 
months has become of so much importance to the hus- 
bandman, the agriculturist, florist, and ornamental gar- 
dener, we naturally look about for the plants best adapted 
for this purpose. There are, as we have already shown, 
several pants well adapted for this purpose, but the cheap- 
est to use, to any extent, is common red cedar. (Juniperus 
Virginiana.) This well known plant is easily grown from 
the seed, which are produced abundantly, and if properly 
planted will be large enough for planting out in the hedge 
row in two years from the planting. By the third or 
fourth year being a hardy compact plant, it will by this 
time present quite a firm barrier, as well as a shelter hedge. 
This plant bears the ‘‘shears” or clipping rematkably 
well; as well as any one of the evergreen hedge plants we 
have used. Its tendency being of an uniform upright 
growth, we have seen it growing remarkably well, with 
but little or no attention at all. It will under any ordinary 
circumstances make a compact evergreen wall of protec- 
tion, sending out its evergreen branches even from the 
very ground. Any one who has carefully noticed the 
upright, hardy tendency of this red cedar plant, will have 
observed it to be a remarkably clean and compact growing 
tree inits natural woods and forests. It should be more 
extensively used than it has been, for it is a long liver, and 
one of the best plants that can be used for an outside fence, 
where cheapness and durability are the chief questions 
under consideration. The red cedar is found in many por- 
tions of our country, and it readily springs up from the 
berry even in the most arid and unpromising situations. 
The birds plant a great many trees, and of this cedar 
berry, they are truly the great planters. We have seen acres 
of this beautiful tree at all heights and sizes runniug up 
like a perfect cone, green, and beautiful to behold, and al- 
ways commanding our especial attention. From Maine, 
throughout Massachusetis, all along the Hudson, and on 
Long Island, may be seen this hardy plant growing pro- 
fusely, and scattered over a vast extent of field and past- 


*There are now in the United States many miles of this kind of hedge 
af ow have stood the climate well, cularly in Ohio, Indiana, and 
8. 





ure land, as though inviting every thrifty well informed 
yeoman to make at least one experiment in the cultivation 
of this valuable adjunct of civilization. 

Every one has seen or heard of what in some portions of 
Long Island, are called ‘‘lop fences,” made originally in 
this manner: It being desirable to apportion off a certain 
portion of the lands, either for pasturage, clearing, or 
tillage, a row of small trees of white and red oak, some- 
times the ‘‘scrub oak,” was pressed into service and made 
to do duty as live posts for our line fences. Then the op- 
erator with his axe commenced to trim along the side of 
his future fence, the short undergrowth of shrubs, whortle- 
bushes, and undergrowth of plants, reserving the small 
trees of white oak, which were at this stage about the size 
of hoop poles, for his ‘‘lop fence.” These latter were 
then bya slight blow of the axe on one side partially sev- 
ered, and the top of the sapling bent over about two feet 
from the ground and tied down in a longitudinal manner, 
with withes to keep them in position. Aided by- a 
few stakes as further support, the primitive outline of the 
‘‘lop fence” was initiated. This ‘lop fence” in after 
years being the resort of birds of various kinds, who de- 
posited the seeds of the numerous kinds of trees upon 
which they fed, planted the same along the line of the 
fence,+ a large portion of their favorite feeding ground 
being the red cedar groves and cherry trees of Long 
Island. Soon our fence became the resting place of the 
feathered planters, who deposited the seed with a liberal 
bill the whole length of the ‘‘lop fence ” line. 

Having used to a considerable extent the red cedar, and 
from careful observation of the growth of this hedge 
plant in different sections, of our country, we have no 
hesitation in saying that as a protection, nothing in the 
nature of an enclosing, strong, permanent hedge, is found 
superior to the red cedar hedge when rightly planted. Mr. 
reynard or rabbit, cannot get through this impenetrable, 
smoothly trimmed green; the field mouse can scarcely find 
a shelter within it; nor will ox, cow, or horses get through 
it. Hens and turkeys, those pests, often, of the farm-yard, 
try it once or twice, and leave it after a few vain attempts 
to penetrate it, as something they cannot understand. 

For a winter screen, this kind of hedge is the sine qua 
non, you can make it compact as you please by sowing the 
seeds thickly along the row, and then thinning to a desired 
distance apart. As they grow very straight you have only 
to keep your eye upon them to have a perfect straight 
evergreen, true hedge. The element of shelter from the 
wind is soon obtained from this hedge, and who does not 
know from experience, how comfortable he feels, on a cold, 
raw November day, to seek the sunny side of just such a 
screen. 

And then again the long undyJating line of beauty to be 
found in sucha well kept hedge is charming. Imagine 
such a hedge as this upon an uneven surface of landscape, 
as it rises and falls with hill and vale, in easy natural curves, 

‘* Nature assuming a more lovely face, 
Borrowing a beauty f..... ‘he works of grace.” 

Really there is grace and beauty in the sturdy old hedge, 
as well as plant power of resistance to the elements, or the 
encroachments of bird and beast. Then when we add the 
ornamental elements of beauty and attractiveness, always 
found in variety around us, we feel a new love of the 
beautiful within us, if not a desire to make all men appre- 
ciate in some higher degree than before, the loveliness of 
this glorious world that God has called into existence for 
the pleasure of man. 

OLLIPoD Qui. 





+We merely introduce the natural “‘ bird fence,” or ‘‘lop fence ” in this 
place as an illustration of the hardy, tenacious character of the red cedar 
as a hed: lant. Many very interesting and highly instructive facts, 
relating to this kind of fence, and all particulars relating to the same, 
— with curious and amusing incidents connected with it, 
will make the subject of a separate paper, upon “lop fences’ and their 
use in a future number of FoREsT AND STREAM. 
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PERSIAN MANNERS. 
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The natives of Persia do not recline on cushions, in the 
luxurious manner of the Turks; but in an erect posture, 
on thick felt called a numud. They have seldom, if ever, 
fires in their apartments, even in the coldest season, and in 
order to keep warm, fold themselves in a fur pelisse or a 
barounee, which is a handsome robe of crimson cloth, lined 
with shawls or velvet. Like other Oriental nations they 
rise with the sun, and having dressed and said their prayers 
take a cup of coffee, or f mag a pipe. They then enter 
upon the business of the , if they have any; and, if ‘not, 
smoke and converse until about eleven orclock, at which 
time they usually have breakfast, and then retire into the 
harem. There they remain until about three o’clock; when 
they retire to the hall, see company, and finish their busi- 
ness; for with these people the most important affairs are 
discussed and transacted in public. Between’ nine and 
ten the dinner, or the a meal, isserved up. This. 
chiefly consists of pillaws, and of mutton and fowl, dressed 
in various ways, of which, however, they eat but moder 
ately. Wine they never taste before company, although in 
private they are the most notorious drunkards, and inva- 
tiably drink before they eat. They are passionately foud 
af tobacco, which they smoke almost incessantly from the 
moment they rise until it is time for them to retire to rest; it 
constitutes, indeed, the principal source of amusement-to a 
man of fortune; and were it not for his calean, I am at a 
loss to imagine how he would spend his time. In thisre- 
spect, indeed, there seems to be something ns in- 
consistent in the character of the Persians. When without 
an inducement to exertion, he resigns himself entirely to 
luxury and ease; and’ the same person, who with his cal- 
can in his mouth, would appear to pass the day in a sort of 
stupor, when roused into action and mounted upon his 





horse, will ride for days and nights without intermission. 
Hunting and hawking, as well as various astic exer- 
cises, are favorite amusements of the Persians. By these 
means their bodies become hardened and active, and as 
they are taught to ride from their youth, they manage their 
horses with great boldness and address. They frequently 
use the warm bath, but seldom change their linen. They 
are as bold and daring horsemen as I have.seen, and delight 
in showing off their dexterity. One of their great amuse- 
ments is shooting from horseback, and they show wonder- 
ful skill in thus bringing down ground game at full gallop. 
This is most remarkable, as they have no idea of shooting 
ata bird on the wing: indeed never attempt it, but wait 
until they can get a shot on the ground. They are exces- 
sively fond of horses, and, although manne of their 
powers in the field. take much care of them in the stable, 
where, strange to say, a pig is often kept for their protec- 
tion, on the supposition that should an evil spirit pass the 
threshold it will take up its quarters in the soul of a beast 
so loathsome to the nostrils of a true son of the Prophet, 
and leave the horse unmolested. Much faith is likewise 
laid in the efficacy of charms, and the favorite animal of 
the stable has generally a turquoise, which is held to bring 
luck, strung to his tail. Oats and hay being almost un- 
known, the horses are fed on barley and chopped straw, 
and a course of green fodder in the spring. 
——__—<0 


LE ROI S’AMUSE. 
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That his sacred majesty of Persia must be somewhat of 
a wag is evidenced by the following account of one or two 
illustrations of his love of practical joking. The Shah had 
invited some Europeans to breakfast and displa their-skill 
in skating at one of his country palaces. ‘‘ His Majesty, 
surrounded by his court and some of his ministers, stately 
oe gentlemen, in flowing robes and tall hats, 
took much interest in it, and highly applauded the per- 
formances of the two English engineers in his service. After 
a time, however, his interest flagged, and urged no doubt 
by the espiéglerie inherent in the character of all Persians, 
he expressed a wish tosee his courtiers try their feet on 
theice. . . The dignitaries of the court cast de- 
precating looks at their sovereign when his wish was made 
known them. But the more reluctance they showed, the 
more the idea seemed to tickle his majesty, and the more he 
insisted: so the skates were attached to their feet, and they 
were carried on the ice. I refrain from attempting a des- 
cription of the scene that ensued; its counterpart might 
perhaps be imagined by conceiving several Lord Chancel- 
lors in their state robes taking their first skating lesson on 
Virginia Water. : 

The other incident occurred not long after. 

The Shah took such a fancy to a portable inda-rubber 
boat, that its owner, one of our officers, who had got it 
from England with a view to explore some of our rivers, 
begged, and of course obtained, permission to present it to 
him. It was at once transported to the palace, and, when 
inflated, my friend had the honor of paddling royalty about 
on oneof the tanks. The amusement pleased his majesty, 
and hetook to paddling himself; the courtiers followed suit 
and eventually the King caused a throne to be erected near 
the bank, in orderthat he might be at his ease to watch their 
progress in their new accomplishment. It was probably too 
slow to afford him satisfaction, for one day he announced 
that he should like to see how many persons his boat was 
capable of carrying. Three could sit comfortably in it, but 
there was room for a dozen, and accordingly a dozen A. D. 
C.’s and chamberlains, in their handsome shaw] dresses and 
gold brocades, stepped in. Meanwhile, some one in the 
royal confidence had secretly opened the valves.. The boat 
was shoved off toward the middle of the tank, and as the 
air escaped, gradually sank lower and lower, and finally 
dsiappeared with its gorgeous unsuspecting freight in the 
water. Ina moment there was nothing visible on the sur- 
face of the tank but lamb’s-wool hats and linen scull caps; 
for a moment, too, there wassilence. Then a dozen shaven 
heads were scen wagging their tufts and sidelocks, and a 
dozen mouths and noses were heard puffing, blowing and 
snorting as the owners struggled slowly to the side. The 
Shah laughed long and loudly, and was so much pleased 
with the success of the stratgem, that when his victims 
emerged, all dripping and crestfallen, before him, he 
deigned to inquire, what news of the fish? Persians can 
take a joke as it is meant; and though no doubt the court- 
iers wished the boat and the donor a speedy descent to the 
warmer climate, I dare say they all afterward joined in 
their sovereign’s laughter.—Mounsey’s Persia. 





Tue FLIGHT OF THE EAGLE.—It is some fourteen or fif- 
teen years since I first watched an eagle through a telescope 

Not to go back too far, as I must trust to memory, I was 
two or three years ago, on the summit of a long-backed 
solitary hill, 500 or feet high, in the Coimbatore plains 
of Southern India. There was a light breeze blowing, and 
I saw an eagle stemming it, on the leeward side of 
the hill, which was steep. Sometimes he was within (say) 
fifty yards, and having a good glass at hand, I rested it on 
astone heap, and watched him. It was freqnently possi- 
ble to see him thus, stationary in a motionless field of view, 
at an apparent distance of ten or twelve feet. Not a feathcr 
quivered: the head was turned from side to side as he scru- 
tinized the hill-side; occasionally a foot was brought up to 
the beak: the roll of the eye was perceptible: but otherwise 
he was at rest to all appearance. ey may have been 
quivering, but they looked as steady as those of a stuffed 
specimen. And here I may observe, that for this appear- 
ance to be compatible with an unperceived vibration, the 


_ position of rest must have existed alternately with succes- 


sive excursions, and the time occupied by the latter must 

have been insignificant as compared with the duration of 

rest. I find it impossible to accept this explantion, even as a 

first step, and need not inquire how it would produce the 

supporting effects. The tail, I should mention, was not at 

— It was frequently feeling, as it-were, the passing 
reeze, 

It is to be understood that in the course of the frequent 
changes of general position, I had the bird under examina- 
ticn from different directions—not always of course so 
favorably.—J. Herschel, in Nature. 

~~ 

—Storm signals are raised on the citadel at Halifax, when 

notice is given by the Dominion Meteorological Bureau. 


—Isn’t the sea-serpent likely to prove a boa? 
—Was the can-can co-existent with the do-do! 
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THE GURNARD AS AN EDIBLE FISH. 
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MONG the fish that may be classed as edible, but 

which are entirely neglected here, is the Sea Robin, 
grunter, or gurnard. This curious, but rather forbidding 
creature, is, in reality, one of the most delicate morsels 
that can be laid before an epicure, the flesh being snow- 
white, firm, and fully as good as that of the king-fish or 
whiting. In fact, it would be hard to distinguish them 
when placed on the table. 

In Europe every one of the various kinds of 7rigla, or 
gurnard family, is sought after eagerly, and finds a ready 
sale on the fish-stalls. They have eight or ten kinds of the 
group there, and we have but six here, all but one differ- 
ent from the European kinds, though belonging to the 
same family. We shall not attempt to describe all these 
fish, which resemble each other very much in all but the 
color, They all have large heads, sheathed with rough, 
bony plates, and armed with many acute points, and their 
dorsal fin has also several sharp, thorny rays. These 
prickles are all erected by the fish when taken alive, and 
they inflict painful, though not, as. many say, a poisonous 
wound. The broad mouth is furnished with rough, but 
not sharp teeth, the pectoral fins in most of the species are 
very long, and can be expanded like a fan, whence they 
are sometimes called flying-fish and butterfly fish. It is 
doubtful, however, whether they can actually fly like a fly- 
ing-fish ; but they have been said to skip from wave to 
wave, # peculiarity often alluded to by habientic poets. 

They also emit a grunting sound, which can be distinctly 
heard in still weather while lying at anchor on a shal- 
low, which they frequent. At such atime the sound re- 
sembles the distant lowing of kine. When freshly taken 
from the water they grunt quite loudly, whence their popu- 
lar name of grunter or cuckoo fish. 

The gurnards live on crabs and delicate fresh food, tak- 
ing all such baits readily,on a clean bettom, and they some- 
times annoy fishermen hugely by their voracity. They play 
well on the hook, and a large one tugging at a rod is often 
supposed to be a game fish and a prize, till the ugly sea 
robin, with his spiky helmet, shows himself at the sur- 
face. 

The gurnards of our coasts do not reach a large size, at 
least we have but rarely seen any that weighed over a 
pound, while in Europe some of the species, such as the 
Tub fish (Trigla hirundo) has been found, weighing eleven 
pounds, and those of seven or eight are common. The 
red gurnard or rotchet (7°. euculus) and the piper (7. lyra) 
reach three or four pounds, averaging about two, while the 
other European kinds resemble ours as to size. 

Small as our species are, they are not the less delicate 
when cooked, and we have often verified this fact. 

They are sold in England by the number, and not by 
weight, for their large heads are inedible, while they add, 
perhaps, one-quarter to their weight. 

The English fishermen take them almost everywhere 
along the coast in large trawl nets, constructed for their 
capture,.though other bottom fish may find their way into 
; the net. These trawls are generally twelve or sixteen feet 

wide at the mouth, with a bag proportioned to their. beam, 

which has one or two labyrinths like a fyke net inside. 

The trawl is managed from a large sail-boat with a block 

and tackle, and is hauled in water as deep as eight or ten 
fathoms. 

We do not recommend this special fishery to our coast 
fishermen, as our gurnards are smali ; but wish only to call 
attention to the edible qualities of this generally despised 
fish. 

Piscator (the anonymous author of the Practical Angler), 
in his excellent little treatise, entitled ‘‘ Fish; How to 
Choose and How to Dress,” published in 18438, says of the 
gurnard, that their flesh is ‘‘ white, exceedingly firm, and 
shells out intosnowy flakes, and isof a remarkably agree- 
able flavor, and that they keep well.” He recommends 
them to be boiled—that is, the large ones—while the small 
ones may be split and frled. 

We have no popular names for each of the species that 
are found in our waters. All are called sea robins, flying-fish, 
grunters, &c. 

The Trigla cuculus is the only one of the genus enumer- 
ated by Professor Theodore Gill, in his catalogue of the 
‘« Wishes of the Eastern Coast of North America, &c.” This 
one may be the same as the European species, but a closer 
comparison of them is needed before this can be affirmed. 
This is the true sea robin, being the only one that is red like 
its feathery and distant relative. The other species of 
Trigla named in the above catalogue belong to the genus 
Prionotus, but the distinction is a slight one. Of these 
Gill names five spectes, which it would be useless to quote 
here. 

Having drawn attention to this first as one that deserves a 
place on our tables, we leave his fate hereafter to the ten- 
der care of a good cook and a discerning palate. 


J. C. Brevoort. 
oo 


Tue SzaAL A Gourmanp.—If the sense of smell is ex- 
ceedingly acute in the seal his taste for food may be judged 
by the keeness with which he relishes his food. - ‘‘The 
mouth of the greatest gourmand,” says Cuvier, ‘‘ never 
waters more at the prospect of a rich repast than of 
the seal when in expectation of its common sustenance. 
A copious saliva fills and flows from its mouth during deg-.. 
lutition, and not less so the moment the seal perceives its 
prey.” ; sap wre 












plains and so many of them slaughtered. - Platt fought 
bravely, but .was captured. -He'wore the- Pawnee - dress,. 
and would have been sealped, but* fhe Sioux chief forbade 
it, and, pointing to the’ Republican 
his life. - Me did; arid saved it, * ~~ 


Fish PROTECTION tn Coina.—What a good people the 
Chinese are. If they do roast a missionary occasionally, 
they preserve the fish laws. Let us have some mandarins 
at the head of our Fish Commissions. Listen to the worthy 
actions of the Chinese in regard to fish:— 

Some 1222 years before the christian era, an Em- 
peror of China had expressed a desire to go a-fish- 
ing with his consort. It was then the fourth moon—the 
spawning season. One of his chief ministers, rejoicing in 
the name of Tchangsype, threw himself on his knees before 
his majesty, and showed him that by carrying out his pro- 
posal he would violate one of the most important laws of 
the kingdom, and would have heavy accounts to render to 
history for setting the example which might cause the ruin 
of the public resources of food in the shape of fish. ‘‘ You 
are right,” answered the emperor; ‘“‘he to whom heaven 
has confided the Government of a people must conform to 
the laws of the country and watch over the interests of his 
subjects, otherwise he is not fit to reign.” Another emperor 
had set out fishing once during the close time in one of the 
ponds belonging to the place, whén one of his councillors, 
named Lyke, came quietly up and cut the net in pieces be- 
fore his astonished sovereign’s eyes, explaining, in answer 
to the imperial threats and angry demands for his reason 
for so acting, that he was merely fulfilling the duties impos- 
ed on him by the law. This brave minister, we need hardly 
add, was, of course, richly rewarded by the erring but 
repentant emperor. 





































SNAKES SWALLOWING THEIR YouNG.—A correspondent 
of the New York Tribune, writes as follows: 

When about twelve years of age, I met a small snake 
about two feet long, on a dusty road in Central New York, 
whose singular motions at my approach attracted my atten- 
tion. When within a few feet of it, I discovered four little 
ones, five or sixinches long, hurrying towards the large one, 
and one by one disappearing in its widely opened jaws. 
The old snake then attempted escape, running toward the 
side of the road, by which ran a small brook. My curiosity 
being excited, I killed the reptile, and cutting it open found 


say what, for at that age few boys have much idea of anat- 
omy.) The little fellows being thus rudely turned out at- 
tempted to effect a hasty escape. I am not certain whether 
it was an ordinary striped or a water snake. 


pg Se 

—‘‘The Hon. Thomas James Bernard, member of the 
Council, has related to me a very curious fact of the yellow 
snake. Lately his laborers in the Pedro mountain district, 
St. Ann’s, killed a yellow snake containing some ten or 
twelve grown young ones varying from eight to ten inches 
in length. The negroes expressed their surprise at this cir- 
cumstance, because they knew that this boa produced its 
young from eggs. A phenomenon like this was well calcu- 
lated to call forth from negroes their usual ‘golly’ of 
surprise, but it should have excited in intelligent observers 
‘and professional naturalists some other idea than that 
snakes have a ‘local option’ in bringing forth their young, 
by eggs hatched in the ground, or by incubation, or by 
‘bearing them alive.’ Mr. Hill timidly ventures the re- 
mark, ‘Is this to be received as a case of snakes that retire 


is stated of the rattlesnake in ‘‘ Hunter’s Memoirs of a 
Captivity among the North American Indians,” that, when 
alarmed, the young ones, which are generally eight or ten 
in number, retreat into the mouth of the parent, and re- 
appear on its giving a contractile muscular token that the 
danger is past. Credible eye-witnesses say the same of the 
European viper. (Sce Charlesworth’s Mag. Nat. His., Vol. 
I., new series, 1837, p. 441.)” 
aonb 
KaToNAH, WesTCHESTER Co., September 11, 1873. 

Be1ToR Forest AND STREAM :— 

Yesterday, when walking through my fields, I was attracted by the 
vigorous barking of my dog, and noticed that a huge frog was exciting 
his ire. Calling the dog off I secured the frog, and taking it by the leg, 
was about carrying it to a pond in the place, when I observed something 
hanging from his mogth. Taking what seemed to me to be the tail of 
some creature, between my fingers, from out of his mouth, I extracted a 
very large field mouse, fully three inches long. I was not before aware 
that frogs would prey on mice. 

Seeing Professor Goode Brown’s inquiries in regard to snakes swallow- 
ing their young, I beg to add that, two years ago, while picking berries, 
I observed a black snake, fully four feet long, near me, which on my ap- 
proach made for the bushes. With a stick in one hand, the other en- 
gaged in picking berries, I kept on at my occupation, when suddenly the 
snake made a dash at me. Expecting an attack, I struck at her as she 
sprung, and with a blow of my stick, almost cut her intwo. Imagine my 
surprise when I saw five or six small snakes, about as large as rye straws, 
inside of her. They presently emerged from the body of the snake, and 
took tothe grass. I killed two, but the rest being quitelively, escaped. 


Yours very truly, J. W. A. 
ieee 


—A new and important fact in silk culture has been de- 
veloped by the Acclimation Society of France, namely : 
That silk of varied color can be produced by feeding the 
silkworm on different leaves. Worms fed on vine leaves 
produce a silk of magnificent red color. Lettuce has been 
found to produce an emerald-green colored silk. Of course, 
then, if fed on the leaves of the indigo plant the product 
would be indigo blue. 





—A farmer in Washington county, Ky., has found a 
practical use fora snake. Fortwo years he has had one 
shut up in his corn-crib, and during all that time nota live 
mouse has been seen there. 

—A man in Fayette county, Pa., while gathering black- 
berries, heard a rattlesnake’s peculiar note of warning, and 
looked around on all sides before discovering that he was 
standing with both feet on the reptile, but so close to its 
head that it could not bite him. 

—In freland, with less than 5,400,000 inhabitants, the 
two shillings licence duty was paid in 1872 on 290,796 dogs. 
The British government will not object to the continuance 
of this grievous tale so long as the Treasury is benefitted 
by this tax on a nation of wags. 

—Lester B. Platt, a Yale divinity student, who has been 
spending his vacation on the western plains, accepted an 


invitation to hunt with the Pawnees, and was with them 
when” they were attacked’ by the Sioux recently on the 


river, bade ‘him run’ for 


the little ones coiled up in some kind of cavity, (I cannot | 


























upon alarm into the mouth and stomach of the parent ” It. 
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THE Fox-HounD.—The fox-hound, of all dogs used in 
the field, is by far the most numerous. It is generally sup- 
posed that the modern fox-hound derives its origin from 
the old English hound, and its various points of perfection 
from judicious crosses with other breeds. There are various 
breeds of dogs which are remarkable for the great develop- 
ment of some peculiar faculty—such as speed in the grey- 
hound, courage in the bull-dog, delicacy of scent in the 
bloodhound, sagacity in the poodle, &c., so when a breed 
of dogs begins to fail in any of these points the fault is 
amended by the introduction of a dog belonging to the 
breed which exhibits the needful quality in greatest perfec- 
tion. The fox-hound has not only the greatest sagacity 
and the most refined powers of scrutiny, but is far superior 
in bottom and stoutness to any other breed of the hound 
race. Only consider the immense distance a hound travels 
over during the many hours that he is frequently absent 
from home. The country he travels over is generally of 
the very roughest description, such as sharp rocks, serub- 
oak, brambles, &c., and he frequently takes to the water. 
For the authenticity of the following anecdote we think we 
may safely vouch:—‘‘Mr. Phillips, of Bergen Point, has a 
singularly fine old dog. He had been hunting with a friend 
of his in New Jersey, and the hound had been running a 
dog-fox nearly all day, when at last the hound turned him 
toward water; the varmint, instead of taking to water, 
however, ran up a branch of an old dead tree that was 
overhanging the stream, the hound waiting a second or two 
as if undetermined what todo. In an instant he jumped 
on the but of the tree, and, walking up carefully, the limb 
snapped, and both fox and dog fell into the water. Now 
came the struggle for life. The hound rose to the surface 
first, and immediately espied the fox, who was swimming 
for dear life to the other side; the hound turned on the fox, 
both going down together. The hound again rose first to 
the surface, and once more, making a kind of leap in the 
water, seized the fox by the back of the neck, and held 
him there until he had absolutely drowned him, and then 
swam ashore, bringing the dead fox with him, to the utter 
astonishment of Mr. Phillips and his friend, who witnessed 
this curious scene from the shore.” The best breed for fox- 
shooting is the English fox-hound, crossed with the Amer- 
icanhound. The English-bred hound is too delicate. The 
ground you ride over and the ground you shoot over are 
totally different. The English dog is too finely bred to suit 
our rocky ground; its pace is too fast, as, unless it runs in 
the open, it is apt to overrun the scent. A dog running at 
thirty miles an hour cannot be expected to hold the scent 
as strongly as one running at fifteen miles an hour. The 
speed which can be a attained by fox-hounds may be esti- 
mated from the well-known match which took place upon 
the Beacon course at Newmarket, England. The length 
of the course is four miles and 352 yards, and this distance 
was run by the winning dog, Bluecap, in eight minutes and 
a few seconds. The famous racehorse Flying Childers, in 
running over the same ground, was little mere than half a 
minute ahead of the hound. Now, if we compare the di- 
mensions of the horse and the hound we shall form a toler- 
ably accurate idea of the extraordinary speed to which the 
latter animal can attain. In the match no less than sixty 
horses started, together with the competitors, but of the 
sixty only twelve were with the dogs at the end of this short 
run. The English hound is of the utmost importance to our 
fox-shooting friends,as what they require in a hound is a good 
nose, hard feet, padded with a thick sole, strong propelling 
powers behind, and more endurance than excessive speed, 
not forgetting a musical tongue, which can only be attained 
by the cross of the American hound with the English. As 
there has been so much breeding ‘‘in-and-in,” and very lit- 
tle fresh stock imported, the fox-hound is sadly deteriorat- 
ing, as we only hear of a few instances of fresh blood. In 
the South they have some splendid new blood, which they 
have crossed with the southern fox-hound, and have pro- 
duced the perfection of a hound for their purposes. The 
best breeds of fox-hounds in the North are owned in Buf- 

falo; Guernsey county, Ohio; Mr. Taylor’s Connecticut 
farm; the Leatherstocking Club, of Oswego; and the Bloom- 
ing Grove Park Association. The latter have two bitches, 
crossed by a Connecticut dog, and the whelps, if properly 
trained, will undoubtedly come as near perfection as pos- 


sible. 





aoe ys 
—There is a knowing dog (and a ‘‘yaller” one at that) in 
Washington who complies with the letter, but not exactly 
with the spirit, of the law in relation to muzzling canines 
during the dog days. He is never without a muzzle, but 
instead of wearing it strapped over his nose, as other dogs 
do, he carries itin his mouth, and is never seen on the 
street without it. When he halts to rest he drops it be- 
tween his fore legs, but whenever he starts he — it up © 
and jogs along quietly, looking as if he would say to all 
policemen, ‘‘I am a law-abiding Tray; as you see, I have . 
a muzzle; so please don’t molest me.” When he is at home 
he deposits his muzzle in his kennel, but whenever he is 
going out walking with his master or any of the family he 
goes regularly and gets his muzzle, and it is never neces- 
sary to remind him of it. Smart dog that. He is a good- 
natured old fellow, too, and doesn’t bark like Kelly’s now 
famous cur, He don’t belong to that breed of dogs.— 
Washington Star. 





—We weighed a day or so ago a puppy, twelve weeks 


old, a cross between a mastiff and a Pomeranian dog, and © 
he turned the scales at fifty-two pounds: 
weight ishardto-beat: ~~ 


_We think this 
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Che Horse and the Conrse. 





sed in TROTTING GAITS. ' 

lly sup- —>_—_. 

n from UNNING is undoubtedly the horse’s natural gait, as it 
fection is his swiftest, but for carriage driving, and for the 
arious thousand and one business purposes for which the horse is 


used, trotting horses are far superior, and running horses 
almost useless. Probably this fact first brought the trot- 
ting horse into such universal favor, for, before the use of 
carriages became general, the gait was almost unknown. 
Since their introduction, however, it has become the uni- 
versal gait, so much so, in fact, that even on the race-course 
it predominates, and a majority of the fall meetings in this 
country are devoted to trotting matches, with occasional 
running matches sandwiched in between, just for the ex- 
citement of the thing. Besides these two distinct gaits, 
there are several modifications, to some one of which occa- 
sional horses are addicted. Thus Pocahontas, one of the 
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hound ; : 
travels fastest horses this country has ever produced, was a pacer— 
. that is, stepped with fore and hind foot on the same side to- 
absent gether, or, as old horsemen generally say, ‘‘stepped all on one 
rally of side.” Other nags have a habit of swinging their feet in 
serub- and out, or racking, giving their bodies a motion something 
water. like that of a ship ina heavy swell. Others still have a 
ink we mixed gait. Some trot squarely with their fore feet and 
run behind. Others have an uneven step, lialf way between 
, has a a trot and a run, the legs neither moving together nor shoot- 
friend ing out together at exact intervals. Of this latter class was 
ning a Flora Temple, who trotted a mile in 2:193, when tracks 
d him were some seconds slower than they are now. All of these 
water gaits, however, are simply imperfect approximations to the 
’ trot, the ideal of which is an alternate, accurately-timed 
At Was stepping; the body swaying neither to the right nor the left, 
or two and with the Jeast possible motion up and down. This lat- 
imped ter motion is one of the most common faults of the trotting 
» limb horse, and, when an animal is free from it, he is said to 
ie “trot level.” Another common failing is a dragging of the 
: hind legs, especially noticeable when the trotting horse be- 
irface gins to tire. As running is the natural gait, most horses 
ming take to it without difficulty, and the main differences in the 
2 fox, gait are in the length and rapidity of the stride. Most of 
rst to the great trotters began their trotting education after they 
Ss the were well matured. The record of these best animals also 
goes to show that, so long as they are sound and their joints 
held limber, they have continued to improve with age, and have 
then done their best work between the ages of ten and fifteen, 
utter and generally after they were twelve years old. The cause 
essed of this is twofold, and is found in the fact already stated, 
 fox- that the trot is a forced gait, and therefore always suscepti- 
y ble of improvement; and in the other fact that the trotting 
—_ muscles harden with age and get that steely quality that 
The never tires, and enables the horse to hold his gait through 
r are the number of heats needed to win a race.—Springfield Re- 
suit publican. 
1s in Te sn eee 
g at HOW THEY CATCH MUSTANGS. 
cent 
The The editor of the Pleasanton Stock Jaurnal gives the mo- 
rack dus.operandi of capturing wild horses'in Texas, which will 
eth no doubt prove instructive to many. It will be perceived 
nce that all the popular notions in which the lasso and fleet- 
and -footed charger play an. important part, have little founda- 
Sea tion in reality. ° 
f - As soon asa herd of horses is discovered, the party of 
di- hunters divide; one portion striking camp, while the other 
er- sets off in pursuit of the herd. The frightened animals go 
the bounding across the prairie through the prickly pear and 
ty dense chapparel, Jeaving a trail which the hunters steadil 
he pursue at an easy gait until they come in sight of the herd, 
| which scampers off as before. These tactics are kept up 
ort by pursuers and pursued for days, the mustangs returning 
ur to their first starting-point—which they are sure to do— 
od when the camping party takes the place of the tired pursu- 
ng ers and thus follow the herd, until the poor, wearied, half- 
d starved creatures, with swollen and bloodshot eyes, give up 
d the struggle andsubmit to be driven anywhere. The ob- 
- ject of the hunters has been merely to keep close énough 
Ls to the mustangs to prevent them grazing. Starvation soon 
t- brings them to terms, and the prairie monarch, with droop- 
t- ing crest and dejected look, leaves his native wilds hence- 
5 forth to become the slave of man. That is what hunters 
y call ‘‘ walking mustangs down.” 
)- 
e —A remarkable trotting match took place at Point Breeze 


Park, Philadelphia, on Thursday last, between Mr. John 
t Miller’s bay mare Dollie, and William Kendall’s handsome 
bay horse Spot. The former gentleman’s horse was driven 
by Mr. Scofield, to a light sulky, while Mr. Kendall drove 
; his horse to a Germantown wagon, containing four persons, 
$200 having been staked by the latter gentleman against 
Mr. Miller’s $100. The contest was won by Spot, who is a 
very large and powerful animal, by about six lengths, com- 
pleting the distance, one mile, in 3:30, which, considering 
the great weight he had, must be regarded as very aston- 
ishing time. A number of prominent gentlemen were 
spectators of the race, and were greatly surprised at the 
result. No similar instance is on record in the world. 
——¢——— 


—A sale of fipe horses took place last week at the farm 
of George C. Hitchcock, Esq., New Preston, Connecticut, 
conducted by Colonel Barker, of the New York ‘‘Tatter- 
sals.” There was a fair sprinkling of New Yorkers, nota- 
bly among them ‘‘Hark Comstock” and Clarence C. Col- 
lins. Mr. Collins bought a pair of geldings for $600. The 
amount received for twenty-eight horses was $10,795. The 
highest price obtained was $1,500 for Highland Queen. 
The lowest $100, for Highland Maid. The average, $385 53. 


—_—¢—__—_ 


—In the last seven months the number of horses exported 
from England was 1,320, of which 5483 went to France. 
The value-was £77,025. In the same period last year the* 


of 1871 as many as 4,104 horses were exported'to Franee. 

















number was 1,888, and the valve £104,913. In seven months } 


mile heats best 3 in 5, to wagon; owners to drive. 


5 
Time—2:574, 2:524, 2:50, 2:50, 2:514. 


5, to wagon; owncrs to drive. 


OQ. Murphy's b.. g: Tassy Torney.:../.0/.......0.. 1 1 1 
Be. Tevaw’s. By 1, TOMS. JGR se e6 6 caso cag tiseys.c se 2 2 2 


J. Ryan’s s. m. Lady Ryan.......... Drawn. 
Time—3:04, 3:00, 2:564. 

The regular fall meeting of the Fleetwood Association 

began on the 15th. The premiums are liberal, and the en- 

tries embrace some of the best blood of the trotting horses 


of the country. 





—Robert Bonner’s famous stallion Startle again appeared 
on the track September 13th, and trotted three-quartcrys of 
a mile in 1:48, which is the fastest time ever made on the 


track. 


White Pranss, N. Y., September 15th.—The unfinished 
trotting race of September 13th, for a purse of $500 for 


horses that had never beaten three minutes, best 3 in 5, 
was completed to-day. At the time of postponement eight 
heats had been trotted, and three more were required to 
arrive at a result. Eleven heats in a race of this character 
is very remarkable. Ben Wilson’s brown mare Caurie at 
last proved the winner. . 

PHILADELPHIA, September 1ith. The sport com- 
menced with the unfinished 2,33 race, postponed from the 
evening before. Purse for $2,000; for horses that had never 
beaten 2:33. Mile heats, best three in five in harness; $1,000 
for the first. There were thirteen entries. , Five horses 
were distanced. J. K. Leavitt's Star won. Time 2:33, 2:34; 
2:304. The first race on the regular programme was a 
purse of $3,000, for horses that never trotted better than 
2:24, mile heats, best three in five, in harness; $1,700 to 
the first. After three exciting heats Crown Prince proved 
the winner. Thomas Jefferson, Jr., taking second money. 
Time 2:37}, 2:263, 2:263. 

Winding up the meeting was the free-for-all purse of 
$4,000; mile heats, best three in five, in harness; $2,200 to 
the first, $1,200 to the second and $600 to the third horse. 
Entered for this was Budd Doble’s bay mare Goldsmith 
Maid, Ben. Mace’s bay gelding Sensation, J. J. Bowen’s 
black gelding Camors and A. 
Gloster. Won by Goldsmith Maid in three straight heats. 
Time 2:22, 2:254 2:24. F 

HartrorpD, Connecticut, September 12th.—The Plainville 
Park Aseociation closed a very successful fall meeting. 
There were about 4,000 people present. The weather was 
fine and the track in fine condition. In the 2:50 race for 
$1,000, four heats, Commodore Perry, of Providence, was 
the winner. Time, 2,39}. In the two 2:29 race, fora 
purse of $1,500, four heats, Commodore, of Newburg, 
N. Y., won. Time, 2,334... In the free-to-all race, for the 
$2,000 purse, four heats, Judge Fullerton won. Time, 2:25. 

Lexincton, September 12th.—The races of the Kentucky 
Association were the best during the week. The first race, 
two mile heats, was won by Wither’s entry, Stanford, in 
3:404, making the last mile in 1:40%, and distanced his com- 
petitor, Mandarin, in the first heat. 

Second race—Colt and filly stakes; two-year-old; $50 
entrance; play or pay; $250 added; one mile. Thsee 
started, and the race was won easily by Robinson’s Astral 
colt, by Asteroid, in 1:44%, being the fastest time for two- 
year-olds ever made. Letoler came in second, and La- 
grange third. 

Lonpon, September 12th.—This was the fourth and last 
day of the Doncaster September meeting. The great race 
of the day was for the Doncaster cup, value 300 sovereigns. 
Mr. Savile’s br. c. Uhlan, 3 ygars old, was the winner. The 
b. f. Lillian, 4 years old, belonging to the same gentleman, 
came in second, and Mr. R. N. Batt’s ch. c. Thorn, 3 years 
old, third. There were five starters. 
three to one against Uhlan, three to one against Lillian, and 
six to four against Thorn. 


Athletic Pastimes. 
niailagiatae ne 

A cricket match was arranged to take place at Hoboken, 
September 13th, between the second eleven $f the Manhat- 
tan Club and the first eleven of the Zingari Club. Only 
five of the Zingari’s put in an appearance, so a scratch 
match was called, Messrs. Rutty and Ronaldson choosing 
sides. There was no difficulty in selecting two elevens, as 
a number of the first elevéns of the Manhattan and St. 
George’s Clubs were present. Rutty having won the toss, 
chose Hosford, Lewis, Tilly, Hayward, Oakley and Tucker, 
of the Manhattans ; Green, of the St. George’s, and Len- 
drum, Mooney and Boddy, of the Zingaris. Ronaldson 
chose Smith and Talbot, of the St. George’s ; Peters, of the 
Prospect Park ; Parker, of the Staten Island ; Lonergan, 
Bishop, Franklin, and Beattie, of the Manhattans ; Orton 
of the Newark, and Rocke, of the Jersey City Clubs. 

The game was an exciting one, the batting of Tilly, Hay- 
ward, and Oakley on Rutty’s side, and Ronaldson and Pe- 
ters on Ronaldson’s side being excellent. The bowling of 














Hosford and Ronaldson was also worthy of notice. The 
following is the score-: 
RUTTY'S SIDE. 

Hosford, c. Ronaldson, b. Lonergan.............+.... 02. eceeeeeeeeee 6 
Tilly, b. Romaldson. .........- 0022 eccsecececcrecennereseeeees tee 12 
Rutty, b. Talbot... 5c .dh.c ees ecdeecenwecoees Sead Hadden, mm pens 16 
Lewis, at:-Tadmargtl, We. TRB ooo oo inn nade ese Teac c eet atensvwecss 0 
Baywort, b: Ronsldeon. .::. 6. < sone soos se sacedevedes uldgcscseenees 19 
Vmetrteen Wik wintat, Be TOU a oes dian ns wb aT iets page sen ce 4 
Mooney, c. Peters, b. Romaldson..,.......... 06.0006 .6seeecee cece cece 6 
Oaldey, e. Smith, b. Lonergan........ 0.22.6... see ce cece eee eenceeuees 24 
Boddy, ran out 2 
in bnins Wet: OOhrs Bik on hss - 00 ow 21 S08 0 c'nsin aged anes ectmayecntbures 4 
Green, b. Beattie........-+---.0-+-tereercreeree cree teeetewe ceecees 2 
Byes, 4; leg byes, 4; wides,4; no balls, 1..... enw ad (Bi ite eas oa eee 13, 

WORMS cc cctccdcns die cet pethcakeds Wei athabdas: bo Sobserhuctes 108 


FLEETWOOD Park, September 15.—Sweepstakes $500; 


W. Johnson’s b. g. Bay Dan.............+- 2-2-8344 
W. Lynch’s b. g. Billy Lynch.............. Lies 8-28 
P. Daley’s br. g. Tony Hartman........... 38 3. dist. 

O. Murphy’s b. s. May Morn............... 4 4 dist. 

J. Millane’s b. g. Bay John................ Drawn. 


Seconp Race—Sweepstakes $500; mile heats, best 3 in 


Goldsmith’s black gelding | 


The betting was: 





RONALDSON’S SIDE. 


Ronaldson, ec. Mooney, eR ee 29 
Smith, c. Rutty, b. Mooney....... Go cd Ob 0 abn Tawbn 4 ue kamen eee 5 








Pete. MOOIEE. Finds cenicins dence ccecacs ens ccatwanee caGrons ents 7 
Ti es I ig oo on ny 5 <5 oceesccendcwnns 9 seis dn anast deanna 1 
Lonergam, ¢: Boddy, Du-Hoslord.. 2... oocis ook is. iets cocestevecscceruey 0 
Franklin, b. Richardson, b. Hosford 0 
Bishop, c. Hayward, b. Lewis 0 
Parier, WOb ONG esse ceo kde vex ge eenbh ce taeeEetosuad oes coaerncet 3 
Roche, ¢,. Regis: TW Si. nn 5 co yin San Se Oba bee. vee ceunaeee Me G 
Beattie,.c. Rutty, b. Hosford............. 2 
Ontom, BTW ss 30% <0 k on tcaedawen 8 
Leg byes, 1; withen,: 3. <6 255. ic Ses ioe i wand gene Van acedsenabeemae ta 4 

WO ssa. 55 BS EE ie ha ovctnceoondehtad alpen 5Y 


—The sixth game of the championship series between the 
Mutuals and Philadelphians was played September 13th, 
on the Union Grounds in the presence of an immense as- 
semblage. The game was an exceedingly good one and 
free from errors, the Philadelphians charged with only six and 
the Mutuals four. <A feature of the game was a magnifi- 
cent running catch by Cuthbert, the equal of which is sel- 
dom seen on @:Wall ground. Holdsworth and Start carried 
off the honors of the infield for the Mutuals, the latter 
putting out no less than seventeeu men. The Mutuals won, 
scoring seven to the Philadelphians two. 


—Captain Thomas Dean, of the thirteenth Regim nt, 
Brooklyn, and late drill-master of the Brooklyn Police, is 
to open a billiard room about the first of, November, in the 
new iron building, corner of Smith and Fulton streets. 
The room will contain fourteen tables, and surpass in some 
respects any similar place of resort in the two clties. Mr. 
Dean is a favorite, aud remunerative support has been 
pleged him by many gentlemen not usually known in bil- 
liard circles. 





What is the difference betweena chime of bells, and a 
back salary grabber?—One peals from the steeple; the 
other steals from the people. 

eats 

Important to sportsmen—The domestic hen is a good 

setter; so isa grocery loafer. 
sc ai 

Motto of the Professional Nines—‘‘ Base is the slave 

that pays.” 








Answers Co Correspondents. 


> 


[We shall endeavor in this department to impart and hope to receive 
such information as may be of service to amateur and professional sports- 
men. We will cheerfully answer all reasonable questions that fall within 
the scope of this paper, designating localities for good hunting, fish- 
ing, and trapping, ane giving advice and instructions as to outfiis, im- 
plements, routes, distances, seasons, expenses, remedies, traits, species, 
governing rules, etc. All branches of the sportsman’s craft will receive 
attention. Anonymous communications not noticed.| 

—_ > 

Freix, Baltimore—Mocking-birds begin to noult the last of July. The 
moulting season ought not to last more than three weeks, providing the 
bird is in good condition. If not well cared for, it may take three months 
before he gets his voice back. Keep birds out of draft, feed with nourish- 
ing food, not too plentifully. Bird must have quiet, and not be fretted. 

Youne SportsmMAN—Deer abound in McKean and Warren, but not in 
Forrest. All are good counties for game. No fear of roughs. 

Conpu—Collies can be had in England from three guineas to ten 
pounds. Unless you havea friend to purchase, it isa risky business. 
Have tried English dog biscuits and do not like them. 

H. R.—Reeves’ gren felt is a preparation of gum cotton. The fibre is 
felted, then treated. In France a similar material made into paper pulp 
is used. Have tried it and found it excellent. It may, in time, be exten- 
sively used. It can be bought here. (See Gloan). 

L. D., Brooklyn—The book you want will be published shortly in Cali- 
fornia, by Carmany & Co. Address them, 

W. H. K., Bostog—A handy book is Newhouse’s Trapper’s Guide. 
The very best is an English work, “‘Lord and Baines’ Shifts and Expedi- 
ents.” 

A. A., Boston—Will give the whole subject our best attention next 
mouth, with character of game, methods of conveyance, hotels, &c. It 
is too early yet to go, being decidedly the most unhealthy season of the 
year in that section. 

T. L., Jr.—Chap. XL, Revised Statutes, 1871, §41, says: ‘No mascal- 
longe, pickerel, pike, sun-fish, or bream, yellow perch, or black bass shall 
be introduced, by means of the live fish or spawn, to any waters where 
they do not now severally exist. See fourth number Forest anv 
STREAM. 

PiscaTtoR—Will Piscator be good enough to send his address ? We and 
others wish to communicate with him on matters in the interest of sci- 





ence. 

Gamma—You ask how to load an 8 bore breech-loader so as to shoot 
hardest for brant. Clean and load shells yourself, as follows: Five 
drachms powder, two felt wads on top, one and a half ounces No, 2 shot: 
then pasteboard wad on top of powder. Do not drive too hard on shot 
so as to alter shape of shot. The use of oil in shot tends to lump them. 

B. O.—You can get a caribou skin from Kaiser, Granville street, Halifax: 
cost, $4 to $10, according to size. : 

Ca.LeB—Pilot fish (Vaverates Ductor). Facts as to its piloting the 
shark not fully established. 


L. H. & N. U —One dollar a aay and found is what you ought to pay 
your Indians. You will want not more than four, two for each canoe. 
Five hundred dollars is ample for the trip. 

D. S.—A gun made expressly for pigeon shooting will cost fully $400 
before it reaches you. 

X. Z.—English decoys not as good as ours. 

OrniTHoO—Should think it was the cedar bird, from your description of 
plumage, yellowish brown, with a darker colored head, and the slaty 
blue of the wings, most especially from the red waxen tip on the wing, 
ampelis cedrorum. Consult Wilson. 

Boyton—The Gadide family are distinguished by having the ventral 
fins beneath the pectorals. The cod is of this family. 

Ovum—In number four Formst anD STREAM, you ask if a trout will 
‘“‘go back on its paternity, by eating its eggs.’ We say yes. not only 
young males, but females also. Can see the thing often while lying on 
the covered spawning race watching operations below through the cracks 
in the boards. Mr. Fred Mather, of Honeoye Falls, informs us that he 
takes all his spawn on the Ainsworth screens now, and claims that he 


gets stronger and healthier fish, and though the per centage of impregna- -. 


tion is less than by handling the fish, he claims that he can raise more- 
fish from a thousand eggs laid in the natural manner, than can be done 
by the hand operation. 


(We must again beg correspondents to give us their names, as we will for 


the fitture give no replies to any 


I questions, or return answere 
by letter: ~ Timie toc much occupied.) ~ : eee 
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All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to THe Forest AND STREAM PuB- | 
LISHING COMPANY. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, a8 a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made, No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts, 

Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared with careful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 
to become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest AND STREAM aim to merit and secure the | 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
is beautiful in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water,to those base uses which always 


| 
| 


| 


| that time, imputed it to various reasons. 





end to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
* ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department of the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 
We cannot be responsible for, the dereliction of the anail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 
This paper sent gratuitously to all contributors 
Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 
CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 


Salendar of Events for the Current Week. 
—_—-~+ 

Fripay, Sept. 19—Kansas City Association, Mo.—Central Pennsylva- 
nia Association, Altoona, Penn.—Winfleld Union Fair, Herkimer Co., 
N. Y.—Agricultural Fair, Bangor, Me. 

SATURDAY, Sept. 20—Boat clubs, foot of 133d street, Harlem—East Sag- 
inaw Fair, Mich.—Grand Rapids, Fair, Mich.—Kansas City Fair, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Monpay, Sept. 22—Topeka Fair, Kansas—Waverly Pair, New Jersey— 
Milwaukee Fair, Wis. 

Tuxspay, Sept. 23—Prospect Park Association, Brooklyn, N. Y.—St. 
Paul Fair, St. Paul, Minn.—North Adams Fair, Hoosick Valley, Mass.— 
North Eastern Fair, Waterloo, Ind.—New York Western Fair, Rochester, 
N. Y¥.-—Pennsylvania Central Fair, Erie, Penn.—Somerset Central Fair, 
Skowhegan, Me. 

WepneEspay, Sept. 24—Prospect Park Association, Brooklyn, N. Y.-- 
Albany Agricultural Fair, Albany, N. Y.—Murfreesboro Fair, Central 

*Tennessce, 

TuuRsDAY, Sept. 25—Prospect Park Association, Brooklyn, N. Y.—St. 
Paul Agricultural Fair, St Paul, Minn.—Somerset Central Fair, Skowhe- 
gan, Me. 











A WORD IN SEASON. 


———< 


WO very valuable papers the Forest AND SrREAM 
_ has given to the public since its birth, both of which 
relate to regions almost unknown and until recently unex- 
plored by sportsmen. One descriptive of Anticosti Island 


and reliable authority onmost of the subjects that come 
within its scope. Our subscription list already includes some 
hundreds of leading naturalists, sportsmen, and ‘‘ gentie- 
men in general,” most of whom, in sending their favors, 
affirm that they have never yet been subscribers to any 
sporting journal (so called), and that this paper exactly 
meets their views and requirements. Our sole ambition 


| is to merit a continuance of their confidence and approval. 





MIGRATIONS OF FISH. 
pepe as 

N Sweden, in 1556, there was a Lund-stotning. That is, 
the fish, having emerged from the deeps, appeared in in- 
calculable numbers in the Skargard, and thus continued un- 
til 1587, a period of thirty-one years, when they as sudden- 
ly absented themselves. During the period of glut, the 
fisheries are described as having been more productive 
than at any other on record. Old chroniclers state ‘‘ that 


| for a space of fifty or sixty miles the shores of the main 
| land, and the adjacent islands, were scattered with curing 
j and salting-houses, many of them two and three stories 

high, and inhabited by vast multitudes of people who had 


congregated there from various and distant parts, and 
whose sole occupation was in connection with the fisheries. 
That herrings were there so very abundant that thousands 
of ships came annually from Denmark, Germany, Fries- 
land, Holland, England, and France to purchase fish.” This 
would not seem to be a very exaggerated account, as from 
the small town of Marstrand alone, no less than 600,000 
tunnor, or some 2,400,000 bushels were yearly exported. 
The disappearance of the fish in 1587, which reduced the 
fishing people to penury and misery, was, according to 


| the belief of the age, foreboded by the capture of a herring 


—the queen of the family, as it was supposed—of such 
enormous size, that two men could with difficulty carry it 
suspended on a pole! During a space of seventy-three 
years, the herring appeared again, but in small numbers, 
when, in 1663, there was another arrival, though not com- 
parable to that of 1556. In 1774 was the last great advent 
of herring, which lasted until 1804. In 1808, herring again 
as mysteriously left the coast, and have never again visited 
it inan overwhelming way. Swedish naturalists, deputed by 
the Government to account for the absence of the fish at 
Among them 
‘*to the noise and uproar when the fisheries were flourish- 
ing, caused by the tens of thousands of congregated people, 
which noise, in calm weather, or when the wind was off 
the land, might be heard miles and miles at sea; the enor- 
mous quantity of refuse of all kinds cast out from the cur- 
ing and boiling-houses into the’ sea, which on sinking, de- 
stroyed all submarine vegetation, and masses of which re- 
sembling floating islands, emitting a dreadful stench, 
which might, at times, be met) jwith far away fromiland. 
Though more than half a century has since elapsed, the 
places where this filth deposited itself in any considerable 
quantity, are still quite visible, and by the fishermen called 
tod-bottnar or death-spots. 

These interesting facts just stated we have compiled from 
various sources. We have not avery high opinion of the 
astuteness of the Government naturalists of that day, al- 
though as respects one of the causes attributed—that of the 
putrid offal—it doubtless had a decided effect to diminish 
the quantity of fish. The chief reasons, probably, were 
the great destruction of fry and lesser fish by the small size 
of the meshes of the nets and the use of a drag net of gi- 
gantic proportions, which swept the bottom and destroyed 
all the grass and plants among$t which herrings-are accus- 
tomed to spawn. 

The whole subject of the migration of fishes is most in- 
teresting, though their movements are not more mysterious, 
perhaps, than the migration of deer, buffalo, and other 
wild animals, only that they are hidden from observation 
by the unsearchable element in which they live. The whole 
family of fishes is divided into pursuers and pursued, and 
the instinctive effort to escape may lead the pursuit to lo- 
calities far beyond the climatic and natural range of the 
pursuer. Change of temperature in the water has also its 
most important effect, and the same organic laws that have 
made some races of land animals extinct, and driven others 
far beyond the boundaries of old established haunts, ope- 
rate equally upon the denizens of the sea. Caprice, too, 
has something to do with changes of habitat, and we can- 
not think it more strange that the salmon should deSert 


































Still, with the most plausible, theoretical accounting for 
of facts, it does seem singular that these immense shoals of 
fish, incredible in number and extent, should visit certain 
points on the seaboard and inland coasts, not periodically, 
but sporadically; and their advent is always recorded as a 
marvellous phenomenon of the times. The most extraor- 
dinary of these occurrences ever mentioned was witnessed 
on the southern shore of Lake Superior about the 10th of 
June, 1870, just off the harbor of Marquette. A letter of 
that date, in our possession, says:—‘‘The lake was filled by 
a large body of salmon-trout. They presented a front of 
siaty miles, facing Maquette and extending out into the lake 
to ‘Stannard’s Rock,’ forty miles distant from shore. A 
steamer was chartered, and a party of men, women, and 
children started forthe rock; they fished for four hours, 
and took four hundred trout, weighing from six to forty 
pounds each. The next week another party started, and in 
four hours took eight hundred trout, weighing from six to 
forty pounds each. It was then discovered that there was 
no use in going such a distance, as the harbor was full of 
them. I and my youngest son took a yaw] and started to 
try our luck in the harbor. In less than three hours we 
loaded her down to the water’s cdge. We had small oars, 
and rowed with one hand and held the trolling line in the 
other. Weuseda spoon. One young man went out ina 
yawl to see how many he could take, and he caught one 
hundred and fifty and then gave up.” 

This is no fish story, but can be authenticated in a hun- 
dred ways. The fish filled an area of forty miles by sixty 
in extent, and were off the harbor of Marquette two weeks. 
The prevailing winds during the visit of the shoal came 
from the southwest, with occasional thunder showers. 

With regard to the feeding of the trout, it was observed 
that most of them threw from their stomachs, on being 
hauled into the boat, from three to four small herring six 
or eight inches long. The herring were fresh, and seemed 
to have been taken but a few minutes before the trout were 
caught. It is possible that this shoal of trout followed a 
shoal of herring, feeding on them as they travelled south, 
as that appeared to be the direction in which they were 
moving. The trout averaged twelve pounds each in weight. 
There must have been millions of them in the school. 


ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE COM- 
MISSION. 


ae ape ee 
MOST important discussion is now going on in Eng- 
land in regard to the introduction of scientific studies 
into the Universities, and the report which has been just 
published is well worthy of our attention. Especial at- 
tention is directed to the remarks of Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
who stated in order to show what a demand there is to-day 
for scientific laborers of. the highest quality, that in Eng- 
land ‘‘almost every. sciemitific-man is caught up instantly 
for educational purposes, for the objeci of teaching alone; 
and in the next place avery great draft indeed is made 
upon Science for economical purposes; I mean for purposes 
connected with practical life. In sanitary matters we have 
numerous examples of the vast amount of work done by 
scientific men for public and practical objects. So that the 
supply of scientific men is not equal to the demand, for 
those objects alone.” 

The smattering of science, distributed in small doses over 
the English University term of instruction, according to Sir 
W. Thompson, is productive of the smallest possible amount 
of good. The emulation of the student directed to no 
special point of research, he fails to see the immense advan- 
tages that a more profound knowledge in any particular 
branch would give him. 

Another subject dwelt especially on by the committee is 
in regard to Fellowships, and the creation of them with 
some small salary sufficient to give its recipient, if not ease, 
at least independence, during a course of scientific research. 
When Mr. Tyndall was in the United States, he told us 
quite feelingly how hard it was for the man of patient 
study, the scientist who ought to be for years giving the 
best days of his life to the elucidation of some fact, to have 
to eke out his existence through the drudgery of teaching. 
If advantages of this character, such as Fellowships. are 
given in Scotland, such does not seem to be the case in 
England. The foreign methods adopted in the Heole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes ave particularly recommended. In regard to 
it, the Committee state that ‘‘the course pursued by this in- 
stitution is to take young men who have completed their 








rivers that it has resorted to for generations than that wolves, 
deer, or wild turkeys should suddenly disappear in this 
place and present-themselves in that. 

Bluefish, and many others both nomadic and stationary, 
have made an unexpected appearance on our northern 
coasts from time to time, and we have already remarked in 
previous numbers of this paper that several species pecu- 
liar to equatorial and semi-tropical waters have, within two 
or three years, been met with here. Perhaps the tempera- 
ture of the seais changing in this latitude. As regards 
pursuit, however, if we could determine the advent of the 
food fish by the coming and going of the small fry, an im- 
portant and useful scientific point could be gained; but, as 
it happens, the shoal of bluefish, herring, or mackerel in 
salt water, or the whitefish, herring, and salmon-trout of 
the lakes do not incessantly follow one single shoal of small 
fry until they have incontinently consumed them. The 
mood may take the pursuer to suddenly dart off in a differ- 
ent direction after othgr fry, and so, after following this 
chase and that for a time indefinite, the haunts that knew 


was concluded in our last number; the other, relative to 
the Nepigon, remains to be completed. We trust our 
readers will appreciate their value, and realize that they 
may at some day not distant, be of practical utilty for ref- 
erence. Through our numerous available channels of in- 
formation, we are enabled to supply gentlemen sportsinen 
with an unlimited fund of knowledge pertaining to the 
shooting and fishing grounds of America, of which most of 
them have hitherto been ignorant, and we can conscien- 
tiously assure our readers that this paper will not reach 
the climax of itseffort and of accorded merit until it is 
made as indispensable a sine qua non to our own people as 
the London “ Field” and ‘‘ Land and Waier” are to the 
gentlemen of England. In the course of the two com- 
ing months we shall be placed in a position to redeem 
this pledge. 

We wish, moreover, to impress upon the public that the 
material of this paper is made up directly from resources 
which are tributary to its requirements, and not from mat- 
ter. collected from contemporary journals in the interest of 
out-door sports. The aid that we have secured from official | them familiarly once may be deserted for a long period of 
and semi-official sources, as well as from private contributors, | consecutive years, or, possibly, ‘‘know them no more for- 
is Calculated to make the Forest anp STREAM an accepted | ever.” 


preliminary scientific studies, and allowing them an annual 
stipend to defray the expenses of their maintenance, to place 
them under the care of competent professors, who give 
them assistance and advice in their first. .researches, and to 
whom they afterwards become useful. This plan appears 
to us so excellent in itself, and at the same time so academic 
in its general character, that we desire to recommend it for 
adoption at Oxford and Cambridge. To insure due atten- 
tion to both classes of students, it would be proper that the 
laboratories intended for training in the methods of research 
should be distinct from those in which more elementary 
instruction is given.” 

There is even, it seems, in conservative England some 
idea of giving Doctorates of Science, in imitation of the 
German universities. That there is a grand awakening on 
this subject of university training is very certain. Slow to 
move tl ough the English may be, some radical changes are 
quite likely to be effected. 

rt 0 

—On the tip end of ‘‘ Anthony’s Nose,” Lake George, ap 
pears conspicuously the advertisement of ‘‘ Vinegar Bitters.”’ 
Is this a desecration of nature, or is it according to nature, 
that this infallible sign should thus assert itself ? 
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THE SARATOGA REGATTA. 





F some familiar names known among our amateur oars- 

men were wanting in this contest, the race itself was in 
every respect a model one, and well worthy of putting 
on record. Aside from the spirited nature of the struggle, 
there was one excellent element about it, the perfect har- 
mony with which everything went off, and the absence of 
all strife and bickering. The unpleasant feeling which was 
manifested in the Springfield race did not occur, and to the 
conquerors were instantly adjudged their well earned re- 
wards. Such accidents as may arise about stake-boats aad 
buoys, from ignorance of crews, and incompetency of 
judges, we trust will no longer mar the pleasures of our 
Saratoga Lake is, perhaps, one of the 


amateur contests. 
best waters in the United States for boating contests. 
Three quarters surrounded by wood: 


influences of currents are unknown. 


race to entirely exclude anything like pools. 


desire amateur boating should assume in the United States. 


There can be no possible grumble at the victory gained 
by the Messrs. Lamb. They showed themselves thorough 
4 It is exactly by meeting rivals of this calibre 
that true proficiency will be acquired by our own men. Of 
course our amateur friends will do wisely to profit by the 


oarsmen. 


lesson they have received. 


With a little more “are and judgment by beginners to 
train our boys at an earlier age to athletic sports, the 
time will come when we will put our English friends up to 


their mettle. 
. —————-—<) 


WHAT THE GERMANS SAY ABOUT 


WOOD CUTTING. 


-_——>——- 


HE Germans, who have made a science of arboricul- 
ture, with their admirable powers of scientific analy- 
sis, have determined pretty exactly how much water is pre- 


served by the soil covered by their forests. They do not, 


however, indulge only in simple speculations in regard to 
this self-evident fact, but, in some cases, have brought the 
From the 
‘“*The woods, thicket, 
and herbage which cover the ground, we all know, hold 
the rain-water which falls on them. The sole reason for 
this is, that there is less chance of the water evapora- 
ting. The best idea that canbe had of what would be the 
effect of cutting down the woods, would be presented by 


calculations down to a question of gallons. 
Ausland we translate as follows : 


supposing we denuded the Spessant Mountain of its trees, 


which mountain rises in the right side of the Mein (Maine) 
on one side of the valley which divides it from the Oden- 
wald. The cutting of the wood on this single mountain 
would prevent the formation of a river as large as the Mein 
before Aschaffenburg, whose flow would be continuous 


during a period of sixteen days.” 


Here is’shown, in that admirable practical way the Ger- 
mans have of imparting knowledge, exactly the facts the 
Forest AND STREAM is so desirous of making public, in re- 
gard to indiscriminate, senseless wood cutting. Data of 
this character we think are essential, and if reiterated, must 
at last have their effect on the public mind. Cut down the 


Adirondack region, and it is no exaggeration to state that- 
the volume of the Hudson will be appreciably diminished. 


TRESPASS. 
sphpgie tal 

VERY proper amount of prejudice exists in the Uni- 
ted States in regard to the stringency of the English 
game laws. As was justly remarked by a prominent Eng- 
lish statesman, ‘‘that miserable animal, the rabbit, has been 
the cause of more class-hatred in Great Britain than any of 
the most obnoxious acts passed by Parliament.” If Herbert 
Spencer, in some of his admirable essays, has quite clearly 
proved that almost all the modern efforts of legislation have 
been directed towards diminishing the vigorous character 
of certain laws imposed on us by generations that have 
gone before, such arguments hardly hold good in this newer 
country of ours. Game restrictions in England may be 
sometimes rigorous, extending not only towards the game 
itself, but taxing pretty roundly those who carry guns; but 
without advocating any extreme measures we must never- 
theless animadvert if not to the singular laxity with which 
our game laws are administered, at least to the indifference 

in regard to trespass. 

This matter of trespass seems to be now a growing evil, 
and the cases of individual injury are so frequent that we 
are in receipt of numerous letters requesting us to use our 
influence to prevent it. Each year, just about this time, 
men with guns (not sportsmen) assemble from every quar- 
ter of the United States and track the Western corn-fields 
and prairies in search of the pinnated grouse. They shoot 
right and left, without leave or license. The farmers of 
our prairies are as generous a set of men as ever lived, 
many of them good sportsmen, and, actuated by no dog-in- 
the manger motives, are now up in arms at this violation of 
their grounds. Every year they see their grounds de- 
stroyed, their birds slaughtered, and they can find no re- 
dress. They ask us what are they to do. Some even go 
so far as to intimate a desire to take the law in their own 
hands. Such measures we must deprecate. The redress 
lies in taking the laws made agaiast trespass out of the civil 
courts, which is a {tedious and ineffective process of law, 
























































the wind has but very 
little effect, so that the water is rarel¥ lumpy, and of course 
We again have to 
commend the fact that no gambling was allowed, and that 
the authorities had combined with the managers of the 
Efforts of 
this kind are in the highest degree proper, and must tend to 
elevate the sport to that high position which all gentlemen 


and of having cases of trespass tried by the more prompt 
action of the criminal.courts. Privileges to shoot should 
be considered as property, and might be sold by our West- 
ern prairie owners, and without any idea of money being 
made out of them. With the proceeds of the sale of such 
licenses men might be employed to guard the grounds, who 
could prevent trespass. We doubt very much the efficacy 
of having State officials to attend to these duties, something 
like the French guarde de chasse. Such duties could be bet- 
ter undertaken by men paid for this purpose. That tres- 
passing, all over the country, isa growing nuisance is very 
certain, and that prompt measures for correcting this evil 

are necessary, is equally evident. 
———__—__——= 0 - — 
MOCCASINS. 


Soe 
E have received some letters from friends en route 
for Nova Scotia and the Dominion of Canada, in- 

tent on moose and carribou hunting, who are desirous of 

obtaining some informatin in regard to moccasins. Such 
moccasins as we find at Saratoga, are only proper to use in 

a bed-room. The real hunting moccasins, which can stand 

any amount of usage are an entirely different thing. There 

are two kinds of moccasins used in the Canadas, one 
which may be called the shoe moccasin, low cut, fitted for 
going over smooth ground, the other coming up higher, 
proper for rough country, and where brambles are found, 
and commonly called the shoe-pack. Both kinds should be 
made of the hide of the carribou. The skin of the car- 
ribou contains within itself a great deal of natural oil, is 
remarkably tough and moderately clastic. The hide should 
be regularly tanned in oak bark; all preparations containing 
alum destroys its excellent qualities. The hide of the car- 
ribou, especially in the male near the neck, is almost an 
inch in thickness, The hair itself is very close and curly, 
looking like grey moss. In tanning, hide and hair should 
be cured together. In making a pair of moccasin boots, 
havethe sole broad.and the heels low, and sew the seams 


| with the sinews of the carribou. Moccasins dipped in the 


melted fat of the animal makes them almost impervious to 
snow and water. The boot should by all means have a 
tongue of carribou hide, not a thin one, but one which will 
fully cover the instep and ankle. It should invariably be 
laced with carribou thongs. If a boot of caribou hide is 
rubbed with the ordinary preparations of tallow and Bur- 
gundy pitch or dubbing, it seems to retain such substances 
longer than any other kind of leather. All village shoe- 
makers in the Provinces can turn out a servicable pair cf 
moccasins, and know how to make a good fit. Never 
wear high boots in hunting moose or caribou; they make 
too much noise in those still woods. Besides boots are 
rapidly worn out, going over the rocky ground, and be- 
come soon useless. An exdellent sole is made, and a most 
lasting one, by taking a piece of hide with the hair on, 
doubling it on the skin side, leaving the hair outside, and 
then sewing it together. The durability of a sole of this 
character is remarkable. 

In camp when coming home from a wet hunt, never put 
either boots, shoes, or moccasins too near the fire. It is bet- 
ter to hang them up above your head, and let them dry 
slowly. The smoke of the camp fire seems to improve 
them. Sometimes moccasins may be frozen stiff; they must 
then be completely thawed out, and whilst not too near the 
fire rub deer fat into them. No one who has hunted in 
moccasins takes again to the boots or shoes of civilization 
without regret. In fact nothing can be made more unphilo- 
sophical than our boots and shoes, as to their construction. 
The writer has frequently shot on the prairies, for a whole 
season, following the grouse over the tough wiry grass, 
with a single pair of Canadian moccasins, while his com- 
panions have worn and cut out two pairs of ordinary 
hunting shoes in the same time. Perhaps, had the learned 
Chancellor of England, Erskine, known about moccasins, 
he might not have said, what Rogers declares he did say on 
his death-bed, which was: ‘‘ When that dread hour comes 
when all our secrets will be shown, then only shall we 
know the reason why shoes are always made so tight.” 
lp —_————— 

AMERICANISMS IN SHAKSPEARE. 

ost gli 

ROM Dr. Charles Stearn’s clever book on the wisdom 

and knowledge of Shakspeare we select the following 
fragments, from a chapter with the above caption. Such 
fossil words as have remained with us should be treasured. 
Brought over here three centuries ago, they still defy all 
attempts to cover them over with the fresher alluvial de- 
posite. We note particularly these that follow: 

‘*Slyly fingered from the deck.” 3 Henry, VI. V. L— 
A similar use of the word ‘‘deck ” for a pack of playing 
cards is common at the present day throughout the West- 
ern and Southern States. 

“* When I cried Ho! like boys in a muss.” Antony and 
Cleopatra, III. 2. Muss. is a familiar word to Americans, 
as meaning a slight brawl, or disturbance. 

Then again flapjack, is Shakspearian, too, for what do 
the fishermen say to the ship-wrecked Prince Pericles? 
‘* Moreover, puddings and flapjacks,” that were promised 
him. ‘* Flapjacks,” are those broad, thin and extemporane- 
ously prepared cakes, now called pancakes, and consecrated 
in Old England to Shrove Tuesday, but which are yet known 
in New England by their Shaksparian name. In regard 
to horses, Dr. Stearns quotes from Macbeth to show that the 
Mexican stampede was not unknown to him. Duncan’s 
horses are said to have ‘‘ Turned wild in nature, broke their 
stalls, flung out, contending ’gainst obedience.” 

The critic says, ‘‘ this sort of panic is probably unknown 
in England at the present day, and could only have hap 





’ 





pened in parts of the country comparatively thinly settled. 
In a newly settled country, stalls for horses are little more 
than small sheds fenced about with wooden palings. Dun- 
can’s horses could not ‘‘ break ” or ‘‘ fling out,” from well 
built brick stalls: Again of Duncan’s horses: ‘‘’Tis said 
they eat each other.” 

Dr. Stearns states that ‘‘this language, used of horses, 
sounds like poetical exaggeration. Yet it happens to be 
true. Horses when loose and engaged in deadly conflict 
with each other, use only their teeth, and aim to get at 
one another’s throats, but never use their heels. They kick 
only when quarrelling, or if they are tired and hampered 
in some way.” 


= ab 
KILLING A GRIZZLY BEAR. 


——_— 
CORRESPONDENT of the Tribune on the Hayden 
expedition writes as follows: 


‘*On this beautiful green meadow, all our three divisions en- 
camped. Not that it was wholly destitute before of an 
occupant and owner. Unmistakable signs in great abun- 
dance and freshness showed at once that it was the pasture 
and play ground of alarge bear. To avoid any strife as 
to the rightful possesion, one of the party shot his bear- 
ship yesterday. It was a good sized grizzly bear, old and 
tough beyond the average of his kind. His teeth were 
well worn, one or two of the front ones even giving way 
and decaying, and his scull was completely ball-proof. He 
was really killed by the first shot, one of Meigs’s explosive 
bullets taking effect just behind the head and blowing the 
first cervical vertebra to pieces; but as he stilled moved, 
two or three solid shots were, by way of precaution, fired 
through the head, as was supposed, from a good Reming- 
ton rifle at 30 yards’ distance, but they simply flatten- 
ed against the bone, without penetrating it or leaving a 
mark. People may look incredulous, but I have in my 
pocket one of the flattened bullets taken from between the 
skin and the maxillary arch, and the scull may be exam- 
ined by any one in the Smithsonian collection next winter.” 

A gentleman attached to the Hayden expedition has 
called on us, and on our asking about the flattening of the 
balls, when fired at this bear, he states that the gun used 
in this particnlar case was a Itght Remington sporting rifle, 
that it was loaded with the regular army cartriage, and 
that the distance was about fifty yards. He states that 
the balls struck the bear just where a heavy dense mnscle 
covered the grizzly scull, which muscle was fully four 
inches thick. The bear weighed 1,000 pounds, and being 
in prime order, was excellent food, He repudiates all 
stories of the stabbing a bear witha knife, insisting that 
the hide is so thick that no steel will penetrate it. 


oe 

Tue UnttTep States Fish Commission.—The gentlemen 
named below comprise the United States Fish Commission, 
whose headquarters are at Peak’s Island, Maine. They all 
serve without any conipensation whatever, and pay their 
own expenses. They give the Government the first choice 
from the specimens which they collect, and furnish gratuit- 
ously all professional services required of them. In return 
they receive merely the advantages of the outfit and the 
facilities thereby afforded for collecting. Science is always 
enthusiastic, generous, self-denying! The names are here- 
with given :— 

Prof. 8. T. Baird, Assistant Secretary Smithsonian Inst. 

Prof. A. E. Verrill, Professor Zoology, Yale College. 

Prof. 8. I. Smith, Assistant Prof. Zoology, Yale College. 

Prof. J. E. Todd, Professor Zoology, Tabor College, Lowa. 

Prof. E. Y. Nelson, Ohio Weslyan Union, Delaware, Ohio. 

Prof. Wm. Rice, Wesleyan Union, Middletown, Conn. 

Prof. J. K. Thatcher, Tutor, Yale College. 

Mr. J. B. Goode, Curator Museum, Wesleyan, Union Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 

Dr. E. Pulmer, Curator, Smithsonian Institute. 

Mr. J. H. Emerton, Artist, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 

Mr. H. Benner, Student, Yale College. 

Mr. H. E. Rockwell, Phonographer, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Spencer Biddle, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Scovil, Indiana. 

Dr. J. B. Holder, Central Park Museum, New York. 

i Oe 

Tati Fieurrs.—The sale of the famous New York 
Mills stock took place on the 10th, three miles from Utica. 
The origin of the herd was the purchase made by Mr. Samuel 
Thorne of New York of several animals of the Duchess 
tribe at the famous sale of Earl Ducie in 1852, which he 
bought for his father, and for Col. Lewis G. Morris. 

Among the English breeders present may be mentioned 
the Right Hon. Lord Skelmersdale, whose seat is near Liy- 
erpool; Mr. Halford, of Papillon Market Harbor; Mr. Ca!- 
thrope; Mr. Richardson, who represents Sir Curtis Lampson, 
of Sussex; Mr. Berwick agent for Lord Dunmore, but who 
buys for Earl Bective, recently of Lord Kenlis, of Underly 
Hall, Lancashire, and Mr. Kello, agent for Mr. R. Pavin 
Davis, of Horton, Gloucestershire. Messrs. Cochrane 
Christie, Miller, and Beattie of Canada were also present. 

The three year old bull, second Duke of Oneida, was sold 
for $12,000, to Mr. McGibbon of Cynthia, Kentucky. First 
Duchess of Oneida was bought by Lord Skelmersdale, for 
$30,000. The tenth Duchess found a purchaser, Lord 
Bective, at $35,000. Eleven cows of the same august 
family, $238,800. There were 111 animals presented, 
realizing $481,585 Some day we will send horses and dogs 


to England. 
Oe 


We understand that the manufacturers of the Ballard 
rifle have ceased making them, and sold their machinery. 
Messrs. Smith & Squires, 528 Broadway, purchased some 
time ago a large number, and have a few left. It isa good 
oportunity for those who desire one of these excellent 
breech muzzle-loaders to purchase one at once, as no more 
will be made. 
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shag 
UR English friends are just over the St. Leger, 
Doubtless it was an exciting event, and was cleverly 
won by Marie Stewart, against such a field as Kaiser, Don- 
caster, and Gang-Forward. Perhaps fortunes were won 
and lost on it. It was, however, not what is called in Eng- 
land a betting race, From the first it was pretty certain 
that one of the four favorites would be sure to win. There 
must, however} always be a certain amount of glorious un- 
certainty about ‘‘ dice on four legs,” not only as to whether 
a horse can win, but sometimes as to the probable exist- 
ence of the horse, for just now the English sporting frater- 
nity are quite exercised about a railroad accident. Not 
that some hundreds of common people were smashed, but 
because two famous young colts, the possible favorites at 
Oxford, came to an untimely end ina late collision. Of 
course human casualties of this character are quite insignifi- 
cant; but as a leading English authority has it, ‘the 
horses will appeal to the Company in their most sensitive 
part—their pockets.” It is neither refreshing nor consoling, 
but it seems to us they smash up quite as much in England 
as they do in the United States. Sometime ago, in regard 
to the transportation of dogs in the United States, we men- 
tioned the trouble and risk attending such shipments, and 
now, in England, they state exactly the same thing. When 
one learns that there are no less than seventy dog exhibi- 
tions in England, it seems difficult to understand how rail- 
roads can be at fault ; we see, nevertheless, a circular letter 
in the F¥eld, addressed to ali the leading English railways, 
issued by the National Canine Society, Eldon Chambers, 
Nottinghamshire,imploring the British Railway directors to 
give better accommodations to the traveling dog. At pres- 
ent in England,there are in full blast,no less than eight agri- 
cultural shows, four dog exhibitions, and six poultry col- 
lections ; and the journals are filled with descriptions of 
the many wonderful excellencies of the animals and birds. 
As we expected, the first volume of the Grouse Encyclope- 
dia has presented itself to the English public, to be fol- 
lowed by a whole British museum of such volumes a 
little later. English sporting advertisements alone present 
a world of information. From them can be gathered the 
cpitome of their pastimes. Just now the coming hunting 
season shows itself, by wants, such as for Huntsmen, Ken- 
nel-men, and Fielders. How many American lads could 
fill the following place, with its various functions ? 























































































— A WHIP for the Taunton Vale HARRIERS; a smart 

active man, light weight, a good rider across the country, and a 
good groom; one who has been whip to a pack of foxhounds, and could 
hunt hounds if required, would be preferred ; he would not have to as- 
sist in the stable, but a kennel-man kept ; none but men of good charac- 


ter need apply. 

—News from the grouse does not improve.’ The Earl of 
Stramford, after the second day, stops all sheoting, and we 
look forward to an obligatory closing of the shooting sea- 
son. In Ireland, however, birds are plenty, and there is an 
exodus of sportsmen there. 

—Of Polo, very possibly the ponies are not yet over their 
hard spring work, but during a period of leisure the Carl- 
ton Club have had time to issue a set of rules governing 
this game. One ruie of hardly an amusing character we 
copy in full: ‘‘ Any player may interpose his pony before 
an antagonist, so as to prevent the latter reaching the ball, 
whether in full career or otherwise, and this despite the 
immediate neighborhood of the ball.” That means that 
should the ball be going, and a man put his horse broad-side 
to it, to stop an adversary coming on, it is perfectly legiti- 
mate to ride over him, if you can, providing you have the 
heavier mount. We wonder if Frenchmen have tried their 
hand at this game? People are inclined somewhat, and we 
think very ignorantly, to underrate French equestrianism. 
They may not be rough riders in the English sense of the 
term, though we have seen in our time a stag sent through 
Fontainebleau with a skurry of riders after him, when not 
only a good deal of courage and pluck was shown, but 
some very famous English gentlemen riders were left at 
the fag end of the chase. A very interesting portion of the 
English papers is that devoted to the report of the select 
committee on horses. It seems to show that neither thor- 
ough-breds, nor racers, nor hunters, nor carriage horses 
have diminished, but that the dearth is to be found 
among agricultural horses. In 1870, in England, there were 
977,707 horses of all kinds used for agricultural purposes, 
and in 1872 there was a decrease of 15,159. The causes as- 
signed are the exportation of horses, and the increased 
profits on the raising of sheep and cattle rendering the rear- 
ing of horses less profitable. 


—The ‘‘ Field” (London) notes a decrease in gun accidents 
every year, although we may take it for granted that fire- 
arms of every description are now more used than ever 
they were before. Considering the number of volunteer 
riflemen, who are practising daily or weekly with their 

; weapons, we may even feel surprised that acccidents arising 
from this source are so few and far between. As to shoot- 
ing on the moors, especially since the introduction of the 
breech-loader, it is fortunately seldom indeed that we are 
called upon to record a catastrophe at the grouse hunts. 
But there is in connection with guns one fertile source and 
cause of manslaughter, against which we would reiterate a 
caution and protest. There is absolutely no excuse now 
for leaving a gun loaded ina house, and it is a downright 
criminal act of negligence, morally if not legally, to place 
a charged double-barrel in the way of servants or children. 

—English yachtsmen are getting-into” bad repute. They 
are netting salmon in the Scotch éstuaries, which is a shame- 
fulact: ~~~ os 









—The number of deer kept in Windsor Great. Park, Eng- 
land, on an average of the last ten years, is 1,658, as appears 
from a return just issued; the number killed is 128, and 
The net 
In Richmond 
Park, Bushy Park, Hampton Court Park, and Greenwich 


) as the ‘‘ muffle” of the moose. 
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sixt: en are annually-required for the Royal Hunt. 
cost is estimated as under £1,500 a year. 


Park, the number of deer kept is 2,889; the number killed 


per year, 372; the estimated cost annually, £4,894. At 
Phenix Park, Dublin, 780 are annually kept; 106 are 
annually killed, of which thirty are given to the poor and 


sold; the remainder for distribution in Her Majesty’s service. 
The averagenet annual cost is £203. 


Honors Trrown Broapcast.—The Shah of Persia was 


so much delighted with the Jarein des Plantes, as to be 
desirous of distributing decorations among the great 
Parisian scientists who direct it. Unhappily the Persian 
monarch somewhat dashed the pleasure of the decorative 
men of science by an awkward blunder. Mixing up the 
living and the dead, men with animals, in his royal note 
book, while M. St. Hilairé got a ‘‘sun” in rubies, the 
Dinotherium was enobled with a ‘‘ lion” in diamonds. Milne 
Edwards and the Megatherium, were both made happy in 
one and the same gift. 


An Earty ELectrictan.—English papers record the death 
of Sir Francis Ronalds in his 89th year, at Battle, in Sus- 
sex, during the last month. Sir Francis was well known, 
many years ago, for his experiments in electricity. In 
1823 he published a pamphlet containing an account of 
some of his experiments, and explaining his plan of an 
electric telegraph. He had erected in his own garden, a 
number of poles supporting eight miles of wire,. and 
through this wire he sent his messages. Each message was 
read at the further end by means of two needles moving on 
a dial plate much the same as that which afterwards came 
into general use. The spark in his telegraph system was, 
however, created by an electric machine, and not, as in 
existing systems, by a galvanic battery. In recognition of 
the value of his discovery, the Government bestowed on 
him the honor of knighthood in 1870, when the same mark 
of appreciation had been conferred on Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone for his improvement of the telegraph. 


Shot Gun and Rifle. 


GAME IN SEASON FOR SEPTEMBER. 


pianos 
Caribou, Tarandus Rangifer.) 
Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensiz.) Red Deer, Caricus Virginianus.) 
Rabbits. common Brown and Grey.} Squirrels, Red Black and Gray.) 
Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo.) Quail, Opty Virginiana.) 
Woodcock, Scolopax rusticola.) Pinnated Grouse, Zetrao Cupido.) 
Ruffed Grouse, Tefrao umbellus,; Curlew, Numenius Arquata.) 
Esquimaux Curlew, Vumenius bo- Sandpipers, 7ringine.) 

realis.) Willets, 
Plover, Charadraius.) Reed or Rice Birds, Dolichonyx oriz- 
Godwit, Limosine.) von. 
Rails, Rallus Virginianus.) 





Moose, Alces Matchis.) 


——_@——_—. 


(Under the head of “Game, and Fish in Season” we can only specify in 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could do no less than publish 
those entire sections that relate to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In designating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all legislation is founded, and 
our readers would. do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 


will only create confusion.] 
———_— 


—The cool weather of mid-September is scattering the 
coveys of partridge and grouse, and soon the persistent 
pursuit of the sportsman will have broken up still more the 
old family connections, and thousands of the toothsome 
birds will have gone to pot and bag. Already reports 
begin to come from our correspondents out West. See 
our very interesting letter from Wisconsin to-day. 


—The same frosts that are painting the foliage of our 
northern forests with crimson and yellow hues, are setting 
the blue in the livery coats of the deer, and infusing new 
blood and vigor into the courtly stags that roam their wild- 
erness domain. The royal blood of the old bull moose is 
aroused at the call of his stately dame, and the crash of his 
antlers is heard through the brush and dead limbs as he 
rushes in headlong career, with eyes half blinded by love- 
to respond to the wooing. Now the hour of the hunter’s 
opportunity begins, and with a trumpet of birch bark in- 
geniously fashioned, he hies forth to familiar stamping 
grounds, and with nicest imitation calls up the noble game 
by its siren notes. Eager are the yearnings and kindling 
anticipations of the old bull moose; and as certain his doom 
by fatal rifle-ball! What grand old experiences of moose- 
hunting we shall have to recount to our readers during 
the winter months! What wars of rivalmonarchs! What 
subterfuges to circumvent by counter-wiles the artifices of 
the hunter! What shifts to pick a precarious living among 
the crusted snow drifts that cover the ground a fathom in 
depth! Wiiat curiosities of natural history are associated 
with this mighty monarch, the largest of the Cervi family, 
and the sole survivor of the ancient race of giants that once 
inhabited Europe and America! 


Then the caribou, too, will claim some share of the 
hunter’s attention, though not so much valued in the chase, 
or for his flesh, which is by no means as succulent and 
toothsome as that of the moose, or even the common red 
deer. There are no viands comestible equal to a juicy 
moose steak, and no tidbit so worthy the school of epicures 
Between a beaver's tail and 
a moose’s muffle, a connoisseur in ‘backwoods economy 
would be scarcely able to give a decided preference. How- 
ever, as the one is an appendage caudal, and the other of 
the nose, nasal, it is not strange that he should be unable to 
pass so abruptly from one extreme to the other in the matter 
-of expressing a choice. 
throwing jokes (real or interided) aside, we will soon find his 
grizzled contour blending with the grey-granite ‘boulders of 


But, speaking of the caribou, and. 








ee = 


the upland barrens, whither he will go to gather mosses 


when the frost has bared the trees of browse. Meanwhile 
we will have good sport stalking him in the hunt; all-of 
which matters will. receive full attention inour columns, 
in due course of time; for as we do not hunt out of season, 
neither do we give much space to description of unseasona- 
ble species. oft dass! 

We propose now to open to the notice of our not always 
thoreughly -informed readers, one of the finest hunting 
grounds to be found in any part of America; and as the 
season progresses, to introduce them to.other localities in 
various parts of the country. Old sportsmen will graciously 
bear in mind that our paper is prepared with especial re- 
ference to the information of novices and the uninformed, 
and that if we repeat what they already know, it need not 
be construed into a reflection upon them, while it may be 
of essential service to those not so well posted. 

The region we refer to lies in New - Brunswick, and em- 
braces one million and a quarter acres of wilderness com- 
prising the county of Restigouche, the same being traversed 
in all directions by the Restigouche river and its tributarics, 
which afford easy thoroughfaresfor canoes to its innermost 
penetralia. Toreach this district, the main artery, the lest'- 
gouche, must be made the objective point, either at its 
mouth or at its upper waters. For the former, take railway 
or steamboat to St. John, thence railway to Shediac on the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence; and the Gulf Port line of steamers 
thence to Dalhousie. Twenty miles above Dalhoutie is the 
celebrated hostelry of Daniel Fraser, Esq., where really 
elegant accommdation is provided for gentlemen and their 
families, not in a log house, or old fashioned farm house, 
but in a modern commodious structure, with the. con- 
venience of a post office, telegraph line, and, when the In- 
tercolonial Railway is completed, of a seat in the first train 
for home at your very door. Here canbe obtained canoes, 
guides, and provisions, for the journey up the river; and in 
case sportsmen come into the wilderness at the upper end of 
the route, goods and necessaries must be sent up from here by 
a previous timely order to meet the incoming party. Mr. Fra- 
ser has this month already sent six canoes for parties of Brook- 
lyn and New York gentlemen, who have gone there upon 
our own recommendation. It is about eighty miles up 
stream to the portage which must be crossed by those taking 
the other route, which is by railway ria Bangor to St. 
Croix, on the European and North American Railway, thence 
to Woodstock by rail, and thence by stage via the Grand 
Falls to the mouth of Grand river, which is fifteen miles 
further the whole stage journey being about forty-five miles 
over a most excellent.and picturesque road that follows the 
course of the noble St. John River. At Grand River, bat- 
teauxs can be procured through Mr. Violet, a French Cana- 
dian, to take you to the portage, fifteen miles up the river, 
at which point you meet the canoes from below. The ad- 
vantage of the latter route is that.you reach more quickly the 
heart of the hunting country though for the matter of game, 
there is plenty, from Dan Fraser’s all the way up. stream, 
with the exception of an inhabited .stretch of the. first 
twenty miles or so. _ 

In this wilderness, the moose, caribou, bear, wild cat, - 
and lucifee, still abound, beavers build their dams, and 
many varieties of fur-bearing animals and small game are 
found. The streams are filled with salmon and trout in 
their season. We shall have occasion to recur frequently 
to this region. 

The cost of a canoe and two Indians per day is $2 ‘‘ and 
found.’ A hundred dollars ought to cover the expenses of 
a three weeks trip, the fare from New York being abont 
sixty dollars for the round trip. 

—A firm in Chicago is engaged in preserving game—such 
as grouse, snipe, quail, woodcock, &c. 

—A faithful correspondent in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
encloses a letter to us from his brother in China, who with 
two other guns, went ona hunt up the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
above Shanghae, some weeks since and secured the follow- 
ing bag in the course of twenty-three days, viz., forty-seven 
deer, fifty ducks, fifty teal, and one thousand pheasants. This 
is something like sport-and “knocks the hind sights clean 
off” anything that can be done in this country or Canada. 

—The shooting in¢Nova Scotia, commenced on the Ist. 
Se tember, but the cover is yet too thick, and the birds 
are weak and poor. 

—Within the past few days there has been some heavy 
work done in plover shooting in Westmorland County, 
New Brunswick. Mr. John R. Lawrence shot sixty plovers 
on the marshes near Moncton; on Thursday and Friday 
last. Jtdge Botsford shot upwards of sixty near Mem- 
ramcock on Saturday. Messrs Oulton an 1 Hickman, Bar- 
risiers, of Dorchester, ‘say they shot eighty-four on Tues- 
day. 

—Mr. Oliver D: Schock writes us from Harrisburg, Pa., 
September 11ith:— 


“Our sportsmen are preparing to make a general war on the rabbits, 
and as they are plenty, they will no doubt get a full shareof them. Ev 
ery year, citizens of the surrounding cities pay our healthy town a visit, 
to go hunting on our mountain. 

Partridges are getting plentier, since the law prohibiting their destruc- 
tion isin force. Pheasants are very rare; occasionally two or three can 
be met on the Blue Mountain, 

Gray and red squirrels, foxes, minks, and weasels also abound on the 
above mountain. A report was in circulation that a wild man, six feet 
in height, whose body was entirely covered with hair about three inches 
in length, was seen sleeping on the mountain, and sometime after that 
another report came, to: the effect that he was shot about ten miles from 
here, and it then turned out to be-a full-grown kangaroo, which no doubt 


had escaped from some travelling menagerie. If so, some showman is 


minus dne large kangaroo.” 3 

_ —Beavers are begining to multply in Canada, after having 

‘beeit nearly exterminated for many years” 
—The ‘woods in Sen’ Juan county, California are perfectly 





alive with quail. The close season ended September 15th. 


—The rail birds. are quite plentiful in the reeds on the 
Delaware, above and below Philadelphia, dnd the sportsmen 
are unusually numerous, and during high water nothing but 
pop pop is to be heard on every side. The birds are not yet 
as fat as is desirable. 

—The members of the New Jersey Sportsmans’ Club met 
on their grounds, in Bergen avenue, September 12th, to 
test a challenge contest for the badge of the Club. H. and 
T. traps, twenty-five birds each, twenty-one yards rise, 
boundary, eighty yards. Mr. J. P. Felker, who had won 
it some time ago, was the challenger, which the secretary 
of the club, Mr. R. I. Buckman, accepted, and. eventually 
proved the winner. 

THE SCORE. 
Mr. R. I. Buckman—1 111111111111010111111111, 


Killed, 23. 
Mr. J. P. Felker—1011111011111111110110110. 


Killed, 20. 

The shooting of Buckman was pronounced on all hands 
to be excellent, his sixteenth bird, although scored to him 
as alost bird, was killed by him, but fell dead about a 
couple of yards outside the boundary line. 

Ten members shot for the silver cup and entrance money, 
which is challenged for every two months, and was held by 
Mr. Blauvelt upto date. Terms: five birds each, usual 
rules; ten entries. Mr. C. Townsend killed all his birds, 
and won the cup. 

SCORE. 


C. Townsend—1, 1, 1, 1, 1—5. Brightley—1, 1, 0, 1, 1—4. 
Hughes—1, 1, 1, 1, 0—4. Felker—1, 1, 1, 1, O—4. 
Dunlap—1, 0, 1, 1, 1—4. Ricardo—0, 1, 1, 1, 0—3. 

Van Brackett--1, 1, 0, 1, 1—4. Blauvelt—0,1, 1, 0, 1—3. 
Steele—1, 0, 1, 1. 1—3. “Dan” Kelly—1, 1, 0, “1, 0—3. 


—A number of gentlemen front Brooklyn met at Flatlands, 
L I., last week, to shoot for a Sweepstake and a double- 
barrel breech-loader. 
Sweepstakes—Five birds each; twenty-one yards rise; 
eighty boundary. 
SCORE. 


Birds—1, 1, 0, 1, 0—3. 
Sc haver—t, 1, 4,. 1,,.@<4 
Hicks—0, 0, 0, 0, 1—1. 


D. W.—1, 1, 1, 0, 1-4. 
E.W.M.—1, 1, 1, 1, 1— 
Dr. A.—1, 1, 1, 1, 1—5. 
Elein—1, 0, 1, 1, 0—3. Lott—1, 0, 1, 0, 1—3. 
Chasmer—1, 1, 1, 1, 0-4. Ditmar—1, 1, 1, 0. 1-4: 

Mr. M. and Dr. A. divided the sweepstakes. 

For the double-barrei gun, ten birds each, the following 
was the total score : 

D. M.—1,-1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 0, 1-9. 

E.H,M.—1i, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, & 1,.:1-8 

Bird—1, 0, 1, 1, 0, 1, 1, 1, 0 1-4. 

Abe D.—1, 1, 1 i, 1, f G tet 

8. Lott—1, 1,1, 1, 1, 0,°1, 1, 1-9. 

8. Lote—E, & 1, 1p ay 1 Oty, 8 

Bennet—1, 0. 1 oe ee Sw ae See Ce 

rodd—1, 0, 1, & 1, 1,.1, 4.4 1-8 

To shoot off ties. 

THREE BIRDS EACH. 

D. W.—1, 1, 1-3. Ditmar—1, 1, * 1+3. 

E. H.M.—1, 1, 0-2. 8. Lott—1,- 0, 12. 

Dr. W. and Mr. Ditmar having again tied, agreed to di- 
vide. ps 
—The Narragansett Gun Club, near Newport, R. 1., closed 
their season Sept. 13, with the following sweepstakes and 
handicaps. The birds shot at were the celebrated.game 
pigeon called the ‘‘Blue Rock,” from England, difficult to 
hit and strong on the wing. Distanced handicapped, from 
five traps, use of both barrels : 


First match, Handicap, 25 birds each. 

Cc. A, Post (28 yards)--1, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1, L — LG& ¥ G& 4, 
1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1. Total, 18; killed,15; missed, 3; shot out his oppo- 
nent. 

Pierre McCarty (29 yards)—1, 
0 O& 1, 1, 0, 1. Total, 17; 

Second match, 15 birds, from five traps; 27 yards rise. - 

Cc. A. Post—1, 1, 1. 1, G 1, 1, 0, 1, 1, 1. Total, 11; killed 
9; missed, 2; shot out his opponent. 

Pierre McCarty—1, 0, 0, 0, 1, 0, 0, 0, 1, 0. Total, 10; killed, 3; 
missed, 7. 

Third match of five birds each, from fivé traps, 25 yards rise. 

Sir H. Stafford Northcote—1, 0, 1—2. 

A. Barbauson—@, 0, 0, 0—0. 

Fourth Handicap Sweepstakes; five birds each, from five traps. 

Sir H. S. Northcote, 26 yards—1, 1, 1, 1, 1—5. 

B. L» Deforrest, 30 yards—1, 0,1, 1—3. 

P. McCarty, 27 yards—0. 1,-1,0—2. ° 

C.H. Bridgeway, 25 yards—1, 1, 0. 0-2. 

A. Barbanson, 25 yards—0, 0—0. 


G@@qeoegnwegiait @ 
killed, 6; missed, 11. 


Second Handicap Sweepstakes; same conditions of birds and traps. - 


W, P. Douglass, 30 yards—0, 1, 1, 1, 1--4. 

Sir H..S8. Northcote, 27 yards--1, 0, 1, 1, 0—8, 

P. McCarthy, 26 yards—0, 1, 1, 0—2. 

B. L. Deforrest, 30 yards—0, 1, 1, 0—1. 

C. H. Bridgeway, 25 yards—0, 1, 1, 0—2. 

E.T. Snelling, 24 yards—0, 1, 0—1. 

E. A. Post, 28 yards—0, 0, 0--0. 

Same Day—Third Handicap Sweepstakes, same conditions of birds and 
traps. 

E. A. Post, 28 yards—1, 0, 1, 1, 1—4. 

Sir H. S. Northcote, 27 yards—1, 1, 1, 0, 1—4. 

C. A. Post, 29 yards—1, 0, 1, 1, 1—4. 

W. P. Douglass, 30 yards—i, 0, 1, 1, 0—.3. 

B. L. Deforrest, 30 yards—0, 1, 0—1. 

P. McCarthy, 26 yards—0, 0, 0—0. 

The ties were shot off. 

Sir H. S. Northcote—1, 1. 1—3; C. A. Post—1, 1,0—2; E. A. Post—0. 

Fourth Handicap sweepstakes; same conditions. 

W. H. Donglass, 30 yards—i, 1, 1, 0; 1—4. 
Sir H. Stafford Northcote, 28 yards—1, 1, 1, 0, 0—3. 
W. Barbanson, 24 yards—1, 0, 1, -0—2. 

P. McCarty, 26 yards--1, 0, 0, 1—2%. 

E. T. Snelling, 24 yards—0, 0—0. 

CrEEDMOOR.—On Friday sixty mem of the Ninth Regi- 
ment tried their rifles at Creedmoor, working to get in pro- 
per trim for the October contest. Shooting at 200 and 500 
yards. Practice fair for green hands, being about twelve 
at 200 yards and ten at 500 yards. Eight men of 
the Twenty-second Regiment team, also were on. the 
ground, and made quite good scores. Captain Hard- 
ing, Drum Major Straube, Sergeant Murphy, Captain Clan 
Rinold, Private Cocks, Sergeant” ‘Gnatek aah a 
Freeman made respectively, at 200 yards, five ie 14,. 16,. 


18, 14, 16, 14, 18, 


t 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


17; at 500 yards, 17, 15, 15, 9 


~ 


15, 8, 18, 16. 

‘—On Saturday last the’ Amateur Rifle Club had their 
third contest for the prize badge. Seven rounds were fired, 
and the following scores were made: 







Name. Arm Used. Score. 

M. Richards Sharpe sporting.........- 343444426 
&. W. Wingate. -Remington sporting...... 4344343-8 
G. W.  Yale..... .Sharpe sporting...:......- 4443243-%4 
H. Fulton...... ois MEINE Ride ne < dacacups 43332443 
We ME oes rcs so chnows Ward Burton..........-.. 033343 4-22 
DR WN 6 os x's «0 See eee a Remington sporting. ...... 23433 43-2 
J. T. B. Collins............. Sharpe sporting..........- 4443403-2 
o Fowle.... ......Sbarpe sporting...........4243234-2 

8. Gildersleeve. .. Ward Burton...........--- 042434421 
y ‘Bodine. . .. s,s. +.+.Remington sporting....... 233343 3—21 
W. Robertson... ....--Remington sporting....... 233 3 43 3—21 
he Os 6 icin < <ova dees Ward Burton. . cesses 3383323 2-19 
W. H. Richards............Remington sporting....... 320424 3—18 
G. Capnch....... vess +++ Sharpe sporting... ....-.... 202244317 
J. E. MeBwen..........<.. Remington sporting....... 034423 0—16 
D. Cameron................Remington sporting....... 240333 0—15 
W. S&S. Carr.................emington ans cited 0423203—-13 
Thomas Lloyd. “Ballard... wee + 040220211 
A. Alford.. _. Remington sporting. Bekccast 230004211 


—It may be remembered that Capt. Bodine had won 
twice, had he made the biggest scores this time he would 
have secured the prize. The shooting was remarkably 
yood. 

—The National Rifle Club at its annual meeting at Spring- 
field, Mass., on September 3rd and 4th, made the follow- 
ing very handsome score, which came to hand too late 
for publication in our last issue. The same Club is to 
have a meeting at Croton Falls on the first Wednesday 
in October. Conditions at Springfield, telescopic sights, 


fixed rests, and distance forty rods. 
First Sacond Third 





String. String. String. 

John Williamson.......New York,............ 10} 145-16 12% 
W. W. Wetmore.......New Haven, Conn..... 18 1-16 10} 104 
J. T. Hogeboom........ Ghent, New York..... 139-16 119-16 14} 
Mes BL is « wisn da case Newark, N. J......... 16 3-16 13 15-16 184 
Thomas Williamson....New York........ 5 1 12} 
George W. Fowler......Croton Falls, N. Y 135 18} 
L. a. Bellows Falls, Vt...... 16} 134 104 
N.S . Brockway. ... Bellows, Falls, Vt..... 22 5-16 000 
D. A. Brown (Sec)... .. Jamaica Plain, Mass.. 16} 1415-16 16} 
Bae Ws Ms neice sonse Boston, Mass.......... 22% 

A. Hebbard.............Boston, Mass......... 181-16 2315-16 17} 
Wee Ms itive levee ces Port Jervis, N. Y..... 194 16} 100 
Ws cana vacctceed New York.. .. 1711-17 21% «17 15-16 
1 28 eee Springfield, Mass... 21 7-16 000 000 
A. Brown.. ....-. Fremont, N. H.. é ” 154 1414-16 000 
A. Haven.. ... 2... Oxford, N. H......... 277-16 167-16 12} 
-— Stephensen. . esiysdl ois a Hartford, Conn........ 17% 213-16 000 
— Parkhurst.......-.. Hartford, Conn........ 100 000 «=—:16. 7-16 


The members of this club making the shortest aggregate 
string in the thirty shots takes the medal, and has his name 
engraved thereon, and holds it for the year. In the seven- 
teen years during which the club has been in existence no 
one member has taken it more than three times, the compe- 
tition being so great, and the rifles so near perfection, and 
each striving to do his best. Any one can become a mem- 
ber by paying five dollars on the ground, and conforming 
to the rules of the club, which money after paying ex- 
penses, is divided into. three prizes, and given to those 
making the three best scores. The next semi-annual meet- 
ing takes place in Chatham, New York, next May, and 
the next annual meeting at Springfield, Massachusetts, on 
the first Tuesday of September, 1874. 

—‘*The American Union Rifle Association” of Connecti- 
cut, were announced to have a meeting onthe 17th and 
18th instant at Meriden, Connecticut, butas the latter is our 
day of publication, we are precluded from printing the 
results. Several targets are set, and cash prizes of various 
values, open toall comers, are shot for. An invitation 
was extended to the militia of the State to contest for 
prizes assigned especially for them, and also to the Ger- 
man Union Rifle Clubs of Connecticut. An effort is be- 
ing made to consolidate the several.associations of the 
State. 

—New Haven has a new rifle range laid out just below 
Savin Rock, on land owned by George R. Kelsey, who 
tenders it free of charge for the use of the Connecticut 
National Guard. Itis of two hundred yards range, and 
will be formally opened shortly at their target shoot. 


—At the four hundred yards range at Halifax, the Sixty- 
third Volunteer Rifle Battalion representatives made fifty- 
six bulls’ eyes. Dominion riflemen will have to look sharp 
and fire steady to beat the Sixty-third Battalion team at 
Ottawa. Incase the Provincial riflemen come here, our 
own men of the National Rifle Associatien will have to 
look sharp too. 

—A very distressing accident has occurred at Sussex, N. 
B., where a marker was killed, the ball striking the man 
an inch and a half below and rather in the rear of the right 
ear. The misfortune was due to the faulty construction of 
the butt. Carmichael, the name of the unfortunate marker 
was sitting on the plank seat against the butt and watching 
the target through the glass when a shot came up. It went 
to leeward and struck the inner side of the edge of the 
board which showed up the range. This caused it to glance 
inward, when it struck a second board edge, turning further 
in and passing on into the marker’s neck, as he had his face 
near the side glass. Parties erecting rifle butts cannot be 
too careful. The arrangements at Creedmoor are admirable 
in every respect. 

—A correspondent calls our attention to an improvement 
in breech-loaders, which does away with indicators—. e¢., 
that portion of the mechanism which shows whether a car- 
tridge is inthe gun or not. The striker vin spring is left 
out, the strikers being the indicators. When there is a 
shell inthe gun the striker sets upon it, but when the 
striker slips in the barrel, it shows there is no shell in the 


gun. 





—A great pigeon race of 500 miles, was lately flown from. 


Marseilles to Brussels. Of 1011 birds tossed off on the 29th. 
of July, very few have yet returned.. Some have been. 
killed in Africa; 





91. 
Sea and River ishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN SEPTEMBER. 


cnilipanipecines 
Coast Fisx. LaKEs. 
Bluefish, Skipjack, Horse Mackerel, Black Bass, (Mic? opterus nigricans 
(Temnodon saltator.) and archigan.) (two species.) 
Spanish Mackerel,( Cero maculatum.) Maskinonge, (EZsox estor and nobdii- 
Weakfish, Squetaug (Trout) Qfoli- ior.) (two species.) 
thus.) Pickerel, (Zsoa reticulatus.) 
Sheepshead, (Sargus ovis,) 
BAYs AND EsTUARIEs. 
Striped Bass, Rockfish. (Labrax len- Land-locked Salmon, (Salmo Gloveri 
eatus.) 
a 


With regard to the fishing in the State of Maine, we meet 
fully the many inquiries addressed us, in the very complete 
and comprehensive information which we print herewith. 

The only game fish in the State, excepting an exceptional 
salmon taken in the Penobscot and Union rivers, are the 
speckled or brook trout and the land-locked salmon. ‘There 
are plenty of togue, pickerel, and what are denominated 
‘‘lakers” which are similar to the togue. 

The largest brook trout in the State, or indeed in America, 
except in the Nepigon, Lake Superior, are taken in the 
Rangely Lakes, which lie inthe northern part of Franklin 
and Oxford counties, the size varying from one to ten pounds 
each. Of thousands of these that have been caught, we 
know of but two or three that weighed as high as ten pounds. 
Many have been taken that over-run eight pounds. They 
are identical with the speckled trout caught in the brooks 
of‘Maine. The largest taken this season weighed eight 
pounds. The heaviest weights are taken in September, 
that being the best month when the large fish make their 
appearance at the inlets and about the outlets of the lakes, 
to deposite their spawn. 

The only lawful means of capture is by the artificial fly 
and single baited hook or minnow. The larger part are taken 
with the fly. 

The water this season has been the lowest within memory. 
Many of the streams and'springs are entirely dry, in many 
places drying up and leaving the young trout to die. 

The Rangely chain of lakes consists of Rangely, nine 
miles long; Cupsuctic, seven miles: Mooselucimeguntic, 
fourteen miles: Richardson, twelve miles; Umbagog, twelve 
miles, Rangley being the upper one. All are connected by 
thoroughfares from one to six miles between. Then there 
is the Kennebago, situated twelve miles in the wilderness, 
(whose waters flow into the Cupsuctic,) where there is splen- 
did fishing. Also the Parmachene Lake, which is the head 
waters of the Magalloway river, and flows into the Andros- 
coggin river near the outlet of Umbagog Lake, where owing 
to the difficulty of getting there, but little fishing is done, 
and the fish arz very plenty. -They are not as large as they 
are in the other lakes mentioned; size from one to five 
pounds, with rarely one of seven, which is the largest we 
have ever known of being taken there. 
have camped on its banks four weeks at a time, saw no per- 
sons except their comrades. 

For the future use of our readers we give the routes to 
the localities named, as follows: 

To Rangely Lake from Portland, Maine.—Take the Maine 
Central cars for Farmington, stage from Farmington to 
Phillips and Rangely, thirty-seven miles, which brings you to 
the head of Rangely Lake. A sail boat runs daily across 
the lake. At the foot of the lake is a carry of two miles to 
Indian Rock, at the head of. the Mooselucmeguntic and 
foot of the Capsuctic lakes. Good hotels at Farmington, 
Phillips and at head of Rangely Lake. 

To Kennebago Lake.—At Rangely you are twelve miles 
from this lake. The route is through the woods oa an old 
logging road. Legs must take you there. Your baggage 
can go via oxen and sled, slow but sure.. Good: partridge 
shooting on the way, and after you have gone a few miles, 
a good appetite too. - 

Middle Dam on Outlet. Richardson Lake.—Take the Grand 
Trunk Cars at Portland for Bryant’s Pond; stage to Andover, 
twenty-four miles; private team tothe arm of the lake, 
twelve miles. From the arm of the lake you can take-a 
boat and go to any part of the lake you choose, or to the 
upper Dam at Trout Cove on the Mooselucmeguntic Lake. 
You will find good accomodations at Andover, and also 
at the Middle and upper Dams, plenty of boats, guides, &c. 
At Indian rock there is no hotel. There isa club house 


there owned by the Oquassoc Angling Association, compos: - 


ed of gentlemen from all parts of New England and some 
other States who are very gentlemanly and obliging, but 
during the best fishing it has all they can accomodate of its 
own members. 

To Parmarchene Lake.—Take the Grand Trunk Cars for 
Bethel Hill, thence stage to Errol Dam, or stop at Upton 
and cross Lake Umbagog to mouth of Magalloway, ten 
miles up, the Magalloway to the upper settlement, fifteen 
miles, which is the last settlement on the river. Here is a 
carry of two miles past Arcescoos Falls. You then launch 
your boat and go on twenty-seven miles to mouth of Little 
Magalloway. Here is a carry of three miles; you must 
walk it, and let your guide take your boat and baggage up 
the river over the rapids to the lake. After you get there 
you can have it all your own way, and will be likely to 
be monarch of all you survey. You will see plenty of 
moose and deer tracks which will probably be the nearest 
you will come to seeing the animals themselves, unless you 
learn perfect woodcraft from the Forest anD STREAM. 


Land-locked salmon are not found in middle and the west- - 
ern parts of Maine except at Sebago Lake and ponds leading: - 


into it. Efforts are being made te‘ introduce them inte 


Pike perch, Lucioperca Americana.) * 
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other lakes and ponds another year. Thesalmon at Sebago 
are very large, averaging double the size they doin the 
eastern part of the State. They vary from six to seventeen 
pounds. They are of a bright silver color, with very few 
large black spots on the sides near the back, so nearly re- 
sembling the grilse that the difference can hardly be per- 
ceived. The land-locked salmon at Sebec and in the Scoodic 
waters are identical, varying only in size. When hooked 
they spring from the water three times their length, and 
are as gamey as the sea salmon. 

Sebago Lake is situated fifteen miles from Portland. The 
Ogdensburg R. R. runs past it. The salmona few years ago 
were very plenty there, but owing to reckless fishing have 
decreased very fast. They begin to run up the streams the 
first of September and continue to do so till they spawn, 
which is in October. They also run up in May, about the 
fifteenth, and stay up about two or three weeks. 

There is a State law to prohibit taking trout and land- 
locked salmon from the first of October to the first of 
February. 

To reach Sebec Lake and other points in that section, go 
to Bangor; from there take the European & North American 
R. R. to the different lakes and streams. Hiram Leonard, 
of Bangor, (Rod Maker), and by the way not to be beat in 
that line, has thrown the fly in all sections in that part of 
the State, and is always willing to give anglers all the infor- 
mation desired. He is now at Sebec Lake preparing to take 
spawn of the land-locked salmon for the States of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Maine, to distribute in her waters 

H. O. Stanley, one of the very efficient Fish Commis- 
sioners of Maine, to whom we are indebted for many favors, 
writes at recent date: 

‘*T am somewhat extensively engaged in fish culture, outside of what I 
am doing for the State. I have a hatching-house here at Dixfield, where 
I hatched 150,000 salmon for the State, and turned into the Androscoggin 
river this season, and am expecting to increase the amount the coming 
year. Ihave also just established a large hatching house (in company 
with Mr. George Shepherd Page and George O. Hayford) at Bemis’ 
Stream, on the Mooselucmeguntic Lake, one of the Rangely chain of 
lakes, where we intend to take hundreds of thousands of spawn from 
the finest trout in the world. We shall hatch and turn into the lake 
twenty-five per cent. of all we take. Shall also hatch a large amount of 
land-locked salmon and turn into the lake. The balance of the trout 
eggs, after turning in twenty-five per cent., we shall sell at a very low 
price to any one wishing to stock other waters.” 

—We are in receipt of the following letter from D. H. 
Fitzhugh, Michigan, a gentleman who has been chiefly 
instrumenial in identifying the American grayling and add- 
ing it to our list of ‘‘ game fish:” 

Bay Crry, Mich., Augus. 24, 1873. 

Ihave just returned from the “ Au Sable,” whither I was accompanied 
by a young Norwegian, who is here looking at our pine lands, a proficient 
in ‘the gentle art.’ I went to try the grayling. We found capital fishing. 
Each taking a light flat-boat, with a man to manage it, we fished up and 
down two or three miles of open river, taking 220 fish averaging, when 
cleaned, half a pound each. The heayiest fish weighed two pounds. 

—A private letter from Harrisburg, Pa., says :— 

‘* Tam sorry to say that this section of Berks County cannot boast of 
mammoth fish or game; but there are streams in our county in which fish 
are abundant, but they are of a common size. The Schuylkill river, 
which passes through here, has no fish—not even “ schnakes,"’ or frogs, 
as the coal dirt which accumulates in it from the Schuylkill coal-fields, 


kills them all. 
In years gone by, shad and all other kinds of fish were plenty in the 


river, but the poor quality of the water exterminated them all. 
The fish laws are very stringent, and are rigidly enforced. We hope, 
ere long, to catch “ big fish” again in the streams and rivers around 


here.”’ 

On the 4th of September instant, Seth Green received a 
shad which was caught in compaty with others at Tidi- 
oute, Pennsylvania, on the Allegheny River. It was thirteen 
inches and a half long and well developed. These fish were 
no doubt the offspring of the lot of shad which to the 
number of 25,000 were taken from the fish works on the 
Hudson, and deposited in the Allegheny river at Salamanca, 
by Mr. Green, on the 30th day of June, 1872. They were 
sent to the Allegheny by request of Prof. Baird, United 
States Fish Commissioner at Washington, who was engaged 
in the work of stocking the Mississippi with shad by plant- 
ing them in its tributaries. 

The shad that was sent to Mr. Green is about the size it 
should be at the age of fourteen months. Tidioute, the 
place where it was taken, is about sixty miles below Sala- 
manca, and these shad were doubtless making their way to 
the place where they first found a home in the river. It is 
probable that they had been down the Mississippi, and true to 
the habit of their kind, were returning to the place of their 
nativity so far as they were able. If shad will live in the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, to the age and size of these, 
the experiment of stocking these waters may be regarded 
as successful. 

—John Foord, Esq., of the New York Times, who has 
just returned from a tour of the lakes, reports game in up- 
per Wisconsin as being remarkably plenty. In Oconto 
county, near Lake Noqueba, the deer were abundant. 


—Some gentleman in Scotland has a big fish in a loch, 
which he wants tocatch and cannot. Mr. Buckland thinks 
it is a monster pike, and advises the use of an ingenious 
bait, which is worth{trying, for our muscalonge, he says 
make an imitation of a water-rat out of worsted. Put two 
small black buttons for eyes, and boot-laces for the tail. 

—A shark nine feet long, of ‘‘ a lovely sky blue tint,” and 
weighing 475 pounds, was caught in San Francisco Bay a 
few days ago, and will be stuffed and sent to Vienna. 


—Codfish, so enormous as to attract remark, are selling 
in the fish-market at Halifax, N. 8. 








—A schooner arrived at Halifax last week, so infested 
with bed bugs, that the authorities impressed a steam-water 
boat into service, and after two hours’ scalding with boiling 
water, succeeded in cleansing the vessel. 



















FOREST AND STREAM. 
Pachting and Boating. 
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HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEK. 














DATE | BOSTON. | NEW YORK. | CHARLEST’N 

| h, m. | h, m. ; h. m. 
PR ER. icistsco5eh | 9 42 j 6 28 | 5 42 
Sept. 19........... | 10 6 |, 7 10 *6 25 
Sept. 20..... ‘ 11 038 | i 46 cm 
WO TE sin. in kine ins 11 36 | 8 18 | 7 36 
ME BBS vs cnisecie see | noon 8 S4 8 9 
Sept. 2............ | 0 9 | 9 @ | 8 4B 
Sept. 24............ | 0 42° 10 5 | 9 19 





—The New York Yacht Club held a meeting last week, 
Rear Commodore Kingsland in the chair. 

Mr. Colgate moved that the Regatta Committee be au- 
thorized to carry out the instructions of the Commodore's 
letter in regard to the October races. Carried. 

On motion of Mr. Chase the Secretary was added to the 
committee. 

It was moved to appropriate $1,000 to defray the ex- 
penses for the October races. Carried. 

A letter from the Treasurer, Mr. Sheppard Homans, was 
read, calling attention to the fact that interest on bonds of 
the club will be payable on demand, at his office, 250 
Broadway. The meeting then adjourned. 

The following are the prizcs to be sailed for at the Octo- 
ber races : 

Cups presented by the Commodore, one for schooners and one for 
sloops, to be sailed for on the first Thursday in October, over New York 
Yacht Club Course: value, $500. 

Cup, presented by the Commodore, to be sailed for on the second 
Thursday of October, by schooners of any organized yacht club, from an- 
chorage off Owl’s Head to and round Lightship off Cape May, and re- 
turn to Sandy Hook Lightship; value, $1,000. 

Purses, presented by the Commodore, to be sailed for on the second 
Thursday of October (under the direction of N. Y. Y. C.), by pilot boats, 
working schooners and smacks (schooners), sailing from any port in the 
United States. The first vessel arriving to take a purse of $1,000; the 
first boat arriving of each of the other two classes to take a purse of $250. 
No class, however, to win more than one prize. 

Further instructions in regard to the races will be issued by the Regat- 
ta Committee from time to time. Any person desiring to enter their 
boats or wishing any information can address Mr. Charles Minton, Secre- 
tary, No. 26 Broad street. 

—The Boston Yacht Club held their sixth annual regatta 
on September 12th, off Castle Island. It would have been 
impossible to have selected a finer day, and the first class 
yachts had a grand time of it outside, as they turned the 
stakeboat ih splendid order, the schooner yacht Fearless 
taking the lead, and proved the winner. The celebrated 
yacht America was tendered by General B. F. Butler, the 
owner, as the judges’ boat. The regatta was unusually in- 
teresting. The winning boat in the first-class schooners, 
was the Fearless—time, 2h. 50m. In the second-class 
schooners, the Mercury was the first. Time, 1h. 26m. In 
the first-class sloops (Keel), the Mary Ellen was the winner 
of the first prize—time, 1h. 22m. 24s. In the second-class, 
sloops measuring less than 26 feet, the Rebie was the fiast 
boat—time, ih. 16m. 24s. 

—The South Boston Yacht Club held their third and last 
regatta this season, September 11th, over the same course 
as in previous races. The first prize in the first-class, was 
won by Kelpie. In the second-class, Queen Mab won the 
first prize, and Ripple the second. For the second prize in 
the first-class, Starlight was the winner. In the third-class, 
the Maud is the winner of the first prize. Another trial is 
to take place for the second prize. The wind was light, 
from the southeast, and the yachts carried all their light 
sails when in favorable parts of the course. 

—The Royal Halifax Yacht Club match is settled, and 
will take place on Friday, September 19th, when the 
Squirrel, Whisper and Petrel, will sail to Sambro Light and 
back. These yachts are the fastest sailers in the squadron, 
and will afford an excellent opportunity of testing their 
relative merits and speed, as the distance is a longone. 
The proposed stakes is a cup to cost $100, to be provided by 
the two losing yachts. 

—The Brooklyn Yacht Club has at present seventy-three 
yachts, composing twenty-one schooners and fifty-one 
sloops. It was organized in 1857, and incorporated in 
1864. The fall regatta will take place in October ; the 
date is not yet decided on. The election of officers takes 
place at the annual meeting in January next. 

—The Yacht Sphynx, of Toronto, capsized in the gale on 
Lake Ontario, on Friday, and drowned three men. 


SaRaToGA LAKE, SEPTEMBER 11.—The grand amateur 
regatta on Saratoga Lake is proving without exception the 
best managed out-door pastime that has ever taken place 
in this country. Even the loosers did not complain. The 
weather was delightful, and the wind died away toward 
the start. There were ten entries for the single scull race. 


Distance one mile and return.. 
CFE SET. 5 cv ctnsecececes Union Springs. 
By NO sone Faden ds cs evces Harlem. 
MEE sales su dcceasctcad Potomac. 
Robert Leffman............... Atlantic. 
Be Rs vn cdehasnrninsdagel Grand Haven. 
ee Friendship. 
SB See Beaverwyck. 
Charles Pipenbrink........... Mutual. 
As De RAINE, DSi i nes 00 ee Beaverwyck. 
Be is No vines batons apie Mutual. 


The signal gun to get into line was fired at three o;clock 
precisely. The start was an excellent one. Wilson appeared 
to get off a trifle the quickest; but Yates, Courtney and 
Keator soon follow and bring their boats up to his line. 
Courtney puts more steam on, but does not increase his 
stroke, and takes the lead. Keator takes the second posi- 
tion. Wilson is not rowing as well as he does on his own 
waters. Courtney is now pulling forty-two strokes to the 
minute and gaining at every stroke, and he turns the stake 


















boat and crosses the line a winner in fourteen minutes and 
fifteen seconds. Keator second, Yates third, and Wilson 
fourth. 

The pair-oared shell race came next. Two entries, Mhsieins 
of New York, and Argonauts of Toronto. Distance one 
mile and return. Commodore Brady fires the pistol, and 
they start off well together. Johnson and Brown (Nas- 
saus) pulling 42, the brothers Lambe (Argonauts) pulling 
43. For the first quarter of a mile, the two crews are 
a-beam. The Toronto men rounded the stake boat ten 
lengths ahead of their opponents. The Nassaus are pull- 
ing vigorously, they are out-rowed; and the Lambe broth- 
er’s, pass the judges boat in fifteen minutes four seconds. 
Nassau crew in sixteen minutes, fifteen seconds. 

SaratoGca Lakes, September 12th. The weather on the 
second day of the grand amateur regatta was even more, 
delightful than on the previous one. The first race was 
the single scull race, for all who have never rowed for a 
championship cup, and was started at three o’clock pre- 
cisely. There were seven entries. Distance one mile and 


return. 
Wises MME cle gexec psenes Grand Haven. 
TRON Seo case ccios Harlem. 
A. A. Graves, Jr........... Beaverwyck. 
CM ncoisiscsncatecus’ Beaverwyck. 
i BIT ooisiccc oe cece sia Cineinnati. 
J.C. Sweeney............. Friendship. 
Robert Leffman............ Atlantic. 


All the men started with the exception of Leffman, and 
had taken their positions promptly after the firing of the 
last gun. The start was evenly made, Keator, Girvin and 
Yates taking the lead. Cincinnati drew out of the race. 
Sweeney capsized. Keutor- maintained his lead and kept 
it throughout the race, and came ina winner in sixteen 
minutes, twenty seconds. Graves second, Girvin third. 

The second race was for double sculls; three entries, 
two of which came to the start. 


) R. Lambe, of Toronto. 
BIGOMOUE «0.6 o0.0:5000 00010 1. Lambe, of Toronto. 
ja ere { aad Wilson, of Albany. 


R. Hills, of Albany. 

The Beaverwycks and ee were in line. The 
start is given, the Albanys drawing ahead, pulling 
thirty-six, while the Arognauts are losing at thirty-eight 
strokes to the minute. When the Canadians spurt, the 
Albany men do the same; the Argonauts put on the steam 
and the Beaverwycks fall a length behind. The boats 
make direct for the same stake boat, and a foul is immi- 
nent. They don’t touch, are round it and off for home. 
The Toronto boat now pulls right away for the Beaver- 
wycks, leading them six lengths, and eventually pulls 
across the bow of the Albanys and come in winners after 
a magnificent race. The Argonaut Crew of Toronto, 
Hand R. Lambe, made the two miles in fourteen minutes, 
thirty-five seconds. The Beaverwyck crew of Albany, in 
fourteen minutes, fifty seconds. ‘The third, a four-oared 
race, was the most interesting of the day. There were six 
entries. The following is a list of the four-oared crews: 


D. Brown, stroke. 
J. W. Kirk, 3. 
H. . . 
auser, bow. 
( F. Brennan, pate. 
8 ys 
DUGUOMES....06 Fis iectsc cee \¢. Scharf, 2. 
J Straub, bow. 


( F. C. Eldred, stroke. 
j M. Phillips. 3. 

\ B. Stephenson, 2. 

| Edward Smith, bow. 


(z T. Gorman, stroke. 
} R. Gorman, 8. 
D. Doncaster, 2. 
{ James Wilson, bow. 
J. 
Fi et Medburry, 3 8, 
ix “Tendon, bow. 


- Caughlin, stroke. 
| Z. T. Carpenter, 3. 
{ A. J. McBlair, 2 
\H. 8. Truax, bow. 


The start was very equal, the Argonaut and Duquesne 
in about the same style. Cincinnati, showed well in the 
front. Beaverwicks and Ballstons got off together; the 
Argonauts took a decided lead at the start, leading Duquesue 
by about half alength. After about six lengths had been 
rowed, the Potomac crew spurted, and barely scratching 
past the Ballstons’ boat gave them their water. Instead 
of pulling straight ahead, as evey one expected, they 
kept their diagonal course, and a foul with the Beaverwyks 
seemed inevitable. It did not come, however, for, by a 
wonderful effort, Truax, the bow of the Potomacs, ran his 
boat alongside of the Beaverwcyks. After a good deal of 
trouble they got off again safely. The Argonauts made a 
good spurt at the half mile, but Duquesne soon passed 
them and secured the lead. Duquesne turned the stake 
boat first, the next three following fifteen seconds behind. 
The Argonauts made a good race of the last half mile, but 
could not get any closer to the Duquesne men. Pittsburg 
men were leading by six lengths and swept past the judges’ 
boat in twenty minutes fifty-five seconds. Argonaut crew 
followed, their time being twenty minutes fifteen seconds. 
The prizes were presented atthe Town Hall, a great num- 
ber of ladies being present. Charles Courtney, of Union 
Springs, was awarded the diamon dsingle-scull badge, the 
Lambe brothers the pair-oared and double scull prizes; T. 
R. Keator, of the Harlem Rowing Association, the badge 
in the junior scull race, and the Duquesne Clubs’ four-oared 
crew of Allegheny, Pennsylvania, the grand challenge cup 
and four goblets. 

—The annual review of the Schuylkill Navy took place 
September 18th, on the Delaware. The crews presented a 
very creditable appearance. The eight-oar shell of the 
West Philadelphia crew, in passing through the locks at 


Cincinnati.......... 


DRO: cisicnids edocs tics 


PTI 6s 5555 tadssice 


Smith, stroke. 
NS SS. io x5h an neun tebe 


Potemac 








Fairmount. was crushed to atoms by a canal-boat running 
against it. No one was injured. 

—The single scull race between E. Losee, of the Atatlanta, 
and Roche of the Nautilus club took place September 15th, 
on the Harlem river course. Losee had the New York side, 
and Roche the Westchester side. They both got off pretty 
evenly, and it was very closely contested until turning the 
stake boat. Onthe home stretch, approaching McComb’s 
Dam, Losee spurted and forged ahead of Roche, which 
lead he maintained, and finally eame inthe winner, some 
150 yards ahead. Time, twenty-three minutes and thirty 
seconds. 


—All the requirements in the articles of agreement between 

John Biglin, of this city, and George Brown, of Halifax, 
N. S., have been complied with, and Biglin has left for 
Nova Scotia. The race is to be five miles, for $1,000, to 
take place at Halifax next Saturday, the 20th inst. 


~—The Palisade boat club of Yonkers, on the Hudson, has 
challenged the Vespers boat club to an eight-oared barge 
race. 

—The following are the leading rules adopted to govern 
the regatta of the ‘‘National Amateur Oarsmen,” to be held 
at. Philadelphia, October 7th. The expeses of the regatta 
have been guaranteed by the Philadelphia clubs, with an 
anditional donation of $200 to the prize fund. Clubs in all 
parts of the United States will be represented. The prizes 
to be awarded will consist of cups and money. 


First—No clubs but those which have subscribed to the rules of boat- 
racing, and the definition of an amateur oarsman adopted by the National 
Convention, and have agreed to recognize the decision of the Judiciary 
Committee thereon, shall be entitled to compete. Entries of individuals 
will not be received. 

Third—Any club intending to compete for any of the prizes, must give 
due notice to the secretary of the regattaon or before the day appointed 
for closing the regatta. Entries shall close two weeks before the date of 
the regatta. In all eases of entries for four oared races, alist of not 
more than eight names, and in all cases of entries for four-oared and 
double-scull races, a list of not more than four names shall be sent to the 
secretary, and from those names the actual crew shall be selected. The 
names of the captain and secretary of each crew or club entering for any 
race, shall be sent, at the time of entrance, to the secretary. A copy of 
the entrancc list shall be forwarded by the secretary, to the captain and 
secretary of each crew or club so duly entered. 

Fighth—Entrance money for each boat shall be paid to the secretary at 
the time of entering, as fol.ows: Four goars,°$15; pair oars, $10; double 
sculls, $10; single sculls, $5. 

Ninth—All races shall be mile and a half heats, straight away. 


Seventeenth—The laws of boat-racing, established by the National Con- 
vention of Amateur Oarsmen, shall be observed at this regatta, and the 
definition of an amateur oarsman established by said convention shall 
govern the qualifications of each competitor. 


We define an amateur oarsman to be one who does not enter into an 
open competition for either a stake, pnblic or admission money, or en- 
trance fee, or has not competed with or against a professional for any 
prize, or who has never taught, pursued, or assisted inthe pursuit of ath- 
letic exercises as a means of livelihood, or who has not been employed in 
or about boats or in manual labor on the water. 


—The following entries for the International Regatta at 
St. John, had been made up to our atest advices. We shall 
have a full report of the affair in our next issue : 


FIRST CLASS FOUR OARED RACE. 
**C. McCarthy’’—-Longshore Club, Portland, Me., blue. 
“St. John *—Paris crew, pink. 
‘* Xiphias *—Indiantown crew, white. 
** John Goddard *—McLaren erew, red. 

FIRST CLASS SINGLE SCULL RACE. 
John A. Biglin--(no name). 
Alex Brayley--“J. Clark, T. T.” 
George Lovett—‘* Robert Hewett.” 
Robert Fulton—“ A. C. Smith.** 
Doyle—‘‘C. O’ Harris.” 

FOUR OARED INRIGGED RACE. 
Logan crew—‘ Crown Prince.** 
Lower Cove crew—‘* Dexter.” 
Morris Boys—‘‘ Neptune.” 
Pleasant Point crew—‘* Walter Brown.” 
A. Harned——* The Volunteer.” 

PAIR OARED RACE. 


** Robert Bustin **—John Loman and J. Till. 
‘* Dexter *'--Lower Cove pair. 


‘Ben Lomond *’--C. H. Wright and Robert Stackhouse. 
** Brothers’ Pride ’°—Hugh and Charles McCormick. 

*: Katy Did’’—R. 8. Inch and D. MeKellar. 

* [saac Craig *"—Frank Nice and James Pollock. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


The contestants were C. H. Cone and R. W. Rathbone. 
They stasted off well, but before going half the distance 





‘| Cone fouled Rathbone, which was claimed and allowed. 


—The Portland Me., Yacht Club regatta takes place 
to-day. They -start fromthe harbor and return. In the 
club they have twelve yachts, comprising four schooners, 
aggregate, o. m. 160 tons; ahd eight sloops, aggregate o. 
m. 120 tons. The club was orgauized in 1869. 


Military Hews. 


The Militia, or more properly speaking, the National 
Guard of the various States, is an important auxilliary to the 
Army, and it has long been a matter of surprise, particu- 
larly since the close of the war, that some measures have 
not been taken by the several States to organize on a uni- 
form basis or a basis similar to that of Canada, their militia 
force. The late civil war truly showed the evil results of this 
neglect, and the time may come again when the United 
States will find its little army of some 30,000 men as inade- 
quate for the purpose as it was thirteen fearsago. The militia, 
as represented in many States prior to the war, was in 
in public estimation of little account beyond the annual 
play-soldier displays, and the so-termed “‘ training days” of 
the Eastern States only tended to place them in a still 
more ridiculous position before the public. The old time 
militiaman with his poppinjay-like uniform and gorgeous 
trappings, was really, in appearance, no subject for war it 
is true, but it was this very spirit and national pride, which 
afterwards in the real service made many good soldiers. 
The National Guard is to the country or its volunteer 
soldiery, what West Point is to the army, and for that 
reason should be organized by the various States on one 
plan, as a school of instruction for citizen soldiers or 
volunteers, upon whom the country in time of war 
mainly depends. Why, the least knowledge of the drill, at 
the beginning of the war, placed men forward as leaders of 
the thousands of raw and entirely undisciplined roops, whot 
at that time flocked from the farm and workshop. The 
Seventh of New York, of course like many regiments of the 
National Guard, was before the war, looked upon as first- 
class ‘‘ play soldiers,” and there are some people still who 
regard them in the same light. Yet be that as it may, the 
records show that from the ranks of this very regiment, 640 
officers were furnished to the volunteer and regular service 
during the war. Let us then have a uniform militia law, 
and let Congress see that this land is never again so entirely 
unprepared for war, as it wasin 1861. This alone can be 
accomplished in view of the expense and popular objection 
toa large standing army, by a good and somewhat capable 
militia system similar to that of Canada. The National 
Guard, as far as organized in Many of the States, is superior 
in discipline to the volunteers of either England or Canada. 

—The American civil war has, since its close, developed 
perhaps more romance than any other war of modern times. 
The peculiar character of the conflict was unprecedented, 
and under the circumstances it would have been strange if 
any amount of incidents and romance did not arise there- 
from. -A story from the South is to the effect that Mrs. 
Buckner, wife of General Buckner, the Confederate Gen- 
eral, has recently had returned to her a large amount of 
property which, when the war broke out, she had conveyed 

| to her brother. At the time General Buckner joined the 
Confederate service, and before his wife joined him, she 
conveyed the property to her brother under a deed of trust. 
The young man afterwards married, became a father, and 
entered the Union service. The question now was, what 
would become of the property; for in case the brother 
should die, or be killed in the service, without making a 
will reconveying the property to his sister, his child 
would inherit the estate. It appears, however, on the eve 
of the battle of Sharpsburg, her brother made a will of 
this character, and in that battle the poor fellow was killed. 
General Burnside, who commanded the corps in which 





SINGLE ®CULL RACE FOR PRIZES GIVEN BY HIS EXCELLENcY THe covernor | Mrs. Buckner’s brother served, knew of this will, and kept 


GENERAL, AND THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF NEW BRUN®@WICK. 

“R. Dalton "—Hugh McCormick. 

“A. C. Smith *—Robert Fulton. 

—The Oneida Boat Club, of Jersey City, held their fourth 
annual regatta September 13th. The course was from 
Pleasant Valley dock to the dock of the Chemical works. 
The first race, single shells, was for the championship of 
the club and a gold medal. There were five entries, three 
of which came to the starting point. Henry took the lead 
and maintained it throughout, winning in fourteen minutes 
and twenty seconds. Schanck came in second. The sec- 
ond race was for the working-boat championship and club 
padge, over the same course, There were three entries, 
rowing with a strong tide. Ockerhausen won in twelve 
minutes and twenty-eight seconds; Gregory second, The 
third race was an cight-oared race between the heavy and 
light weights of the club. The start was good, the light 
weights in the barge Oneida, a new boat built by George 
Roahr, having the outside. Within the first mile they took 
the Hudson’s water, and gradually increased the gap until, 
in passing the pier, at the finish, they were fully five 
lengths ahead, the time being: Oneida, eleven minutes 
aud thirty seconds; Hudson, eleven minutes, fifty seconds. 
The regatta was in every way well conducted. and satisfac- 
tory. C. A. McCready, of the Athletic club of New York, 


and E. R, Pinkney, of the Harlem Rowing Association, 
acting as judges, and C. A. Peverelli, of the Aquatic Monthly, 
as referee Fully 1,000 persons;witnessed the race. 

—The Athletic rowing club_ single scull shell race for a 
gold badge, took place September 13th. Distance one mile 





the secret; and after the war informed General Buckner, 
and the latter, by his aid, was enabled to recover the will, 
and proofs being obtained, Mrs. Buckner’s title was fully 
established, the fortune saved and turned over to its original 
owner. 


—The noise and bustle about those Alabama claims will, 
thank Heaven, soon subside, now that the hard cash has at 
last been deposited in our strong box. Fifteen and a half 
millions dollars dont seem so much in these times of big 
$figures, yet 15,500,000 in gold would be no light weight to 
carry around loose in one’s pocket. It took, however, but 
a few minutes for, the State officials at Washington to fix 
this matter finally. We opine, however, there will be no 
end of red tape before it gets into the hands of the owners 
of the vessels destroyed by that great Confederate cruiser, 
the Alabama. 

—The late civil war rather made us forget all other Ameri- 
can wars as far as anniversary celebrations go. Revolution- 
ary anniversary celebrations, as well as the more recent Mexi- 
can war, have of late years become less, and the memories of 
our late war and the many battles thereof are kept alive 
only by army, corps. and regimental ‘reunions, and these 
too, we think, in time will pass from public view and new 
events, war-like or otherwise, will take their places. Re- 
cently, however, after many years of neglect, a disposition 
has been shown to look after the fortune (no reference to 
the large (?) Government pension) of the few survivors of 
the Mexican war of 1846. Many prominent officers of the 
army and navy, among them Gencrals McClellan, Hooker, 
Cadwallader, Burnet, and Sweeney, and Rear ‘Admirals 








Boggs and Stringham, took the matter in hand, and on 
Monday, September 15, in New York city; celebrated the 
capture of Mexico in grand style, by a military display and 
grand reception of the veterans, ete. The whole matter 
was pleasing in. its inception, and the resuit will tend 
doubtless to revive memories of our former struggles with 
Mexico, as well as awaken new interest in affairs along the 
Rio Grande. ‘Who knows but that this resurrection of the 
memories of a war almost forgotten among the younger 
generations, may not result in 4 renewal of the contest. 
The United States could do a little satisfactory business in 
the direction of Mexico. little skirmish in one part might 
aid in settling some of the weekly revolutions in that direc- 
tion. 















Glew Publications. 
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[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the’ paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of all 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 
ua of any omission in this respect. Prices of books inserted when 
desired ,| 

ccaleenilccst 
SPARKLES FROM Saratoca. By Sophia Sparkle. New 
York : American News Co. 

This book is emphatically just what its title claims—Sparkles—and it is 
full to the overflowing of ‘overtrue tales,’ or sketches of life at the 
watering places. Every one, it is pre-supposed, is aware that every per- 
son who visits the Springs goes there for other purposes than to drink 
the waters: 

Our merry friend, Sophia Spankle, in her racy, truthful sketches of 
Saratoga, lifts the veil, and allows us to “peep behind the curtain” of 
this enchanted life. She speaks. of Saratoga, and most graphically does 
she tell us of what the bubble and foam of this aristocratic (%) society is, 
in a measure, composed. 

At our sitting down to review this highly interesting and valuable mir- 
ror of life at the Springs, we proposed to give some quotations from the 
same for the benefit of those who have not seen the book; but we fee 
that instead of doing this, we should recommend every lady of good 
sense who has a great desire to go to the Springs, to read this book be- 
fore she starts, and if she goes, put it in her “Saratoga trunk,” as one of 
the indispensable and necessary articles belonging to the same. 

Our own experience of the Springs bears testimony to the usefulness 
of this work. How hard it is indeed to be a “fashionable’’ woman? It 
would seem that our superannuated belles of six seasons must have learned 
wisdom by this time, but not so. Sophia says : “six years ago, the 
Widow Dash was a belle of the beau monde of Fifth Avenue, and having 
gently laid away her “ old Latitude and Longitude,” she is still doing Sar- 
atoga with her six trunks, and is one of the vainest of the yain in this 
great Vanity Fair. Chapter VI is devoted tothe Widow Dash, and this 
same Widow has many followers. The “Saratoga Droop” and 
“Kangaroo Hop ” and “Old Bachelors,” as well as many other habitues 
of Saratoga, are simple “lame ducks,” and under the luminous and 
scorching rays of Sophia Sparkles’ pen, will be known hereafter asa 
class whom it will do not the least harm in the world not to have an in- 
troduction to, if they should visit the Springs. 

We hope to hear from Sophia Sparkle again. 
good in her first attempt at stirring the ‘‘Foam.” 
PoicE RECORDS AND RECOLLECTIONS ; OR Boston By Day- 

LIGHT “AND Gasticut. By Edward H. Savage. Boston: Jackson, 

Dale & Co. J. F. Riday, Subscription Manager, 147 Tremont street. 

This is by no means a sensational story of events, as some might be 
led to suppose from the title, but a sober, chronological history of the 
principal events occurring in Boston from the time of 1630 down to the 
later period of 1878. The work is evidently written with the utmost 
truthfulness in all things, from its beginning to its end. The opportuni- 
ties of Mr. Savage for seeing things just as they were, either by “‘day- 
light ” or ‘‘ gaslight,"’ were such as but few men have during their whole 
lives. Weare quite sre such opportunities never should be had by a 
great many men who, from some cause or other, wear the police uni- 
form, and carry the police ‘“‘locust.”” We do not mean the good police- 
men. Ohno. Mr. Savage may be truly styled the type of what our po- 
licemen should be in all instances—high-minded, honorable men—whose 
reverence of truth-telling and morality should be synonymous with the 
word ‘‘ policeman.” What should the word “policeman” signify * 
Guardian of the people, defender of the innocent, a man of integrity, high 
principle and honor. We are very sorry that we do not find on all the 
“beats * just this standard of a man. 

Mr. Savage's work will be found very valuable as a work of reference, 
as it goes back two hundred and forty years, and during this time many 
strange events took place, all of which are faithfully transcribed. 
DIGEsTION AND Dyspepsta. By Dr. Trail. New York. 

S: R. Wells. 

Dr. Trall says, in his introduction, ‘‘ We are a natiov. of dyspeptics."’ 
Who can wonder at the assertion of this fact; how do we eat, drink, and 
sleep, without great abuse of our physical nature ? Eat we do not, mod- 
erately, taking time to masticate, in the most thorough manner, our food. 
We throw the various edibles before us down, like corn into a hOpper; 
pork, beans, bread, meat, pickles, mustard, and—well, that will do for the 
food department of any laboring man’s dinner. Now, the drinking pro 
cess is very much like this; cider, water, ale, tea, or coffee, if not brandy 
or wine, make a portion of almost every common laborer’s dinner. ‘This 
he gets through in say, not one-half to an hour’s time, as he should, but in 
about fifteen minutes at the longest. 

Do you wonder that man has the dyspepsia? Ifyou do, wedo not. We 
should expect it as a natural consequence, or that he had an ‘ India- 
rubber stomach.” 

One thing, as the Dr. says, is very trne. 
rest its dyspeptie tendency, or die out.” 

Reader, get this book and read it. It tells you all about this distressing 
malady. How to get it, and how toget rid of it, if you have it. Go and 
buy this valuable treatise of life and its greatest blessing—health of body 
—and by following the precepts laid down in its pages, you cannot fail of 


having peace of mind. 
——————— 0 


NEW BOOKS. 
> 

The Bazaar Book of Health is a series of semi-medical essays, in which 
mach useful information is given in unscientific, plain, matter-of-fact 
phraseology. New York: Harper & Bro. We can say of this book, al- 
most any one can read it with profit, and many useful suggestions are 
given, with illustrative facts, to prove that man has other duties to per- 
form in this world than simply to eat and drink. Man is intellectual and 
accountable, and though grovelling in his tastes, nevertheless he is an 
accountable being. 


Samia Giese’ 
FORTHCOMING: BOOKS. 


—-»——_— 

Herbert Spencer's Dzscniptive Sociotogy, dedicated to his American 
friends, is waited for with great interest by his mauy admirers in the 
United States. The work wil be a gigantic une, and its yalue, when 

completed, will be immeasurable. In a subject so vast we can only men- 
tion a few of the topics treated, such as “Division of Labor,” “Regula- 
tion of Labor,” “ Domestic Laws,” “‘Laws Criminal, Civil and Industri- 
al.” “General Government,’’ “Habits and Customs,” ‘* Religions Ideas 
and Superstitions,” “Knowledge,’’ “‘Agricuiture.”’ ‘Weapons, ““Habita 
tions,” &c., &. 


She has done a world of 


“The American race must ar- 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





Att and Brama. 


— (1) —— 
HERE was atime when the opening of 
a new and splended theatre occasioned 
a great deal of excitement in the city. We 
suppose the remark will be made: Very pos- 
sibly, but that was when New York was a 
village. Now it has grown to such metro- 
politan proportions that a sensation theatri- 
cal is impossible. This may be partially 
true, yet we insist that the inauguration of a 
temple of the drama of such excellent char- 
acteristics as the New Lyceum should have 
been a more marked event than a mere rip- 
ple on the surface of public excitement, to 
subside immediately into the level of the 
common-place. The introductory piece 
was, and is, entitled ‘‘Notre Dame,” and the 
plot is morbid and melo-dramatic enough to 
suit the most enthusiastic disciple of the 
modern school of playwrights. To give our 
readers any idea of ‘‘how the thing is done” 
is impossible with language of ordinary con- 
struction and use. Weare therefore com- 
pelled to quote a few paragraphs from what 
is considered to be the leading theatrical 
paper of the day. Speaking of the person- 
elle, we have, among other similar descrip- 
tions, the following:—‘‘There is the charac- 
ter of Esmeraldi, as beautiful as aclear con- 
science and as rare, who throws sunlight 
upon the hideous tragedies around her until 
her own young life is quenched. There is 
Jehan, the boy student, for whom existence 
should have been as harmonious as a hende- 
casyllable, and as smooth as a rhyme in the 
metre of Catullus. There is Gudule, whose 
fate flashes with the blackness of a terrible 
nightmare through the light and shadow of 
the romance. And finally, there is Quase- 
modo, in whom the perfection of the gro- 
tesque and the perfection ofthe horrible 
meet in chemical affinity,” &c., &. 

And to get these impersonations (!) before 
a West side New York audience, is erected 
one of the most charming and easily-reached 
places of amusement in the city, where the 
audiences are expected to crowd in every 

“night to witness the heroine, beautiful and 
rare as a clear conscience, quenched in hide- 
ous tragedy, while the fate of Gudule ‘‘flashes 
with the blackness of a terrible nightmare 
through the lights and shadows of the ro- 
mance!” To conceive that this dainty dish 
is selected and seriously put on a stage lo- 
cated in the most refined and intelligent part 
of our city is almost impossible for belief, 
and to many of our readers the realization 
of such an event will indeed ‘flash with 
blackness” the dispatch that we have an- 
other downward slide of the stage. Nota 
newspaper notice has expressed the least ad- 
miration of the performers; they are passed 
by as mere necessities to get the ‘‘gorgeous 
and unsurpassed scenery in its place.” ‘‘Miss 
Lewis,” however, calls forth some warm ex- 
pressions from our critic already quoted. 
He says this “‘slender brunette” captivates 
more by her personal appearance than by 
her acting or her voice,” but she becomes 
invincible when ‘‘threading the dance to the 
mingled music of the balafoes, the tambou- 
rines, the goat horns and Gothic rebecs.” 

Afi this is really unworthy of serious notice 
in any paper desirous of sustaining public 
amusements—amusements which are equal 
to the intelligence of our people. Our pub- 
lic may be compelled for all time to eat 
these dishes of ‘‘husks” because the mana- 
gers have found it easier, cheaper, and more 
to their glory to command scene painters, 
gilders, and fiends of red ,and blue lights 
than draw around them cultured men and 
women, upon whom God has bestowed ge- 
nius, and the power to illustrate the various 
and conflicting emotions of the human 
heart. We have charity to believe that the 
proprietors of the Lyceum would do better 
if they could. The fact that ‘‘their open- 
ing night” was only moderately well attend- 
ed, a thing that never before happened on 
an opening night of any theatre, must have 
given them some twinges of despondent 
doubt as to their final success if they persist 
in running a muck in intellectual wealth 
against the Bowery in its worst days, and 
against the ‘‘Crook” for scenery in its ‘‘Im- 
perial splendor.” 

The Grand Opera House has brought out 
and continued on the stage since our last 
issue the notable melo-drama of the ‘“‘Wan- 
dering Jew.” The story is made familiar 
by the name of Eugene Sue, and our citi- 
zens who are maturing into men and women 
will recall its successful representation at 


























































































ago. 
scenery and costume has been bestowed ‘‘in 


ment, and yet the audiences are not happy. 
Mr. Fox, of ‘Humpty Dumpty” fame is 
evidently the inteilectaal hero of the play; 
what he does has no connection with the 
piece, but it affords to the thoughtless crowd 
who witness it an immense amount of 
amusement for its grotesqueness, and, to the 
few judicious present, is taken as a running 
comment of condemnation upon the absur- 
dity of the play. As a contrast, probably, 
to the aged Jew, who is supposed to have 
lived nearly nineteen centuries, there has 
been forced into the piece, in the carnival 
scene, a large number of dancing infants. 
In fact, the performance of these little ones 
occupies almost the time of the third act. 
These infants receive a great deal of ap- 
plause, but how mothers who have feft their 
babes at home to enjoy their natural sleep 
can otherwise than be painfully impressed 
by the exhibition is difficult to imagine. 

At Robinson Hall, West Sixteenth street, 
near Broadway, by some very natural but 
unexpected offering, the legitimate drama is 
making its way with the public through the 
means of marionettes, or wooden dolls. 
Since the decline before the British pub- 


part of ingenious persons have been di- 
rected to the construction of mechanical 
figures, which could by their histrionic 
powers not only amuse and instruct an au- 
dience, but also, possibly, revive a taste for 
intellectual acting instead of mere scenic 
display. These dolls are diminutive wooden 
figures (though not as wooden in their act- 
ing before the curtain as most of our living 
actors), furnished with movable limbs, and 
are moved by means of cords controlled by 
unseen hands. They are managed by bright 
and intelligent people, and their perform- 
ances are throughout pleasing and unexcep- 
tionable. These little creatures, through 
pantomime, assisted by intelligent and apt 
dialogues, give almost every human action; 
in fact, their attention to detail is almost 
or quite as perfect as the French school. It 
would be a great benefit if most of the liv- 
ing actors now strutting their brief hour on 
the stage would go to see these marionettes, 
and learn something of the true expression 
of their business. At present the dolls give 
Punch and Judy, a crippled sailor, and a 
melo-drama, in which a wicked nobleman is 
punished. The troupe also includes an Hi- 
bernian, who, in some respects, is quite 
equal to Boucicault in action, and superior 
to him in the correct brogue. To hear the 
juvenile portion of the audience laugh their 
applause and demonstrate their joy with 
clapping hands and light eyes is worth a 
dozen prices of admission. We do -not 
know if the report is correct, but we have 
understood that negotiations are now under 
consideration for the engagement of the 
marionettes for the production of a series of 
plays, including two or three of the best 
tragedies of Shakspeare, and all the old 
comedies so popular in the palmy days of 
Wallack’s Theatre. We trust that this will 
be the case, and possibly our living repre- 
resentations of mimic life will take heart at 
the success of these dolls and try to imitate 
them on the stage. The dawn of the era of 
the legitimate drama possibly opens before 
us. 

The Olympic Theatre has substituted 
“Sinbad the Sailor’ for Mr. Rowe’s bur- 
lesque of ‘‘Mephisto,” and we think the 
change is warmly appreciated by the public. 
Miss Thompson has now an opportunity of 
reveling in her peculiar role of the ‘‘child- 
like and bland.” Miss Ada Beaumont is 
nightly gaining in popularity. 

The Vokes at the Union Square, in the 
“Belles of the Kitchen,” present really one 
of the most agreeable entertainments in the 
city. The sketch of ‘‘Micawber” to us is 
not interesting; it is depressing, and the 
personation of Uriah Heep, while it is artis- 
tic probably to the last degree, is simply a 
hideous phantom, that makes one feel as if 
a snake was in his pocket. The “sketch,” 
no doubt, answers its purpose, in making 
the appearance of the dashing girls doubly 
agreeable, but we would be content to see 
the -jolly demonstration below stairs first, 
and leave Micawber and his troubles to go on 
without our presence. | 

BROOELYN, 

The entire success of the Park Theatre, 

under the management of Mr. Samuells, 





the Bowery Theatre some fourteen years 
Of- course all that can be done by 


the fitting ap” by the enthusiastic manage- 


lic of modern theatricals, efforts on the. 


has already established the fact that a good 
theatre will be patronized in-Brooklyn, and 
hereafter it would seem that~New York is 
to lose some of the patronage that was justly 
expected from our neighboring. city.” The 
effect has been to give a new impulse to 
other places of amusement, and the Brook- 
lyn Theatre, under the management of Mrs. 
Conway, which, without opposition, was al- 
lowed to. literally ‘‘go to seed,” opened on 
the 13th instant with an improved company 
and the greetings of a crowded and fashion- 
able audience. 
DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Artists are flocking into the city in crowds, 
all busy as bees in completing their engage- 
ments for the coming season. Among others 
is Wirner, the celebrated violencellist, who 
returns to this country after two years’ ab- 
sence in Europe. 

Santley, whose name has been mentioned 
in connection with Miss Kellogg in English 
Opera, has withdrawn. Frank Bartlett, the 
ballad singer, is now spoken of as likely to 
join the troupe. 

The engagement of Mrs. Van Zandt, at 
the St. Petersburg Opera House, turns out 
to be merely an ‘‘unfounded report.” 

Salvini is possessed of a much handsomer 
person than his pictures in the various sa- 
loons suggest. 

Nilsson sang recently in four different lan- 
guages at the house of the Baroness Adolphe 
de Rothschild. 

We are happy to announce that Jefferson 
will probably soon appear in a new play. 
This will be a genuine sensation, and we 
have no doubt it will prove so to the public. 
Of his success, who can question it ? 

A phenomenon has appeared in Paris—a 
moral drama. The author is Malpertuy. 

The Graphic balloon ascension was adver- 
tised under the head of ‘‘amusements.” 

Booth’s Theatre, heretofore claimed as the 
home of the legitimate drama, is to be made 
sensational by the production of the ‘‘New 
Magdalen.” 

A passion play lias been revived at Brig- 
legg, a small Tyrolean town, after a prohibi- 
tion of some five years. At Ammergan the 
performance was literally in the open air. 
At Briglegg it is performed in a covered 
building, with seats for 2,500 persons. Great 
throngs attend. The words and plot are 
from the Scriptures, followed as literally as 
possible. 

The Union Square Hotel is crowded with 
the members of the Grand Opera troupe. 
Many not finding accommodations are seek- 
ing quarters in private houses in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The regular opening of the Union Square 
Theatre will be on the 30th instant, with a 
new play by George Fawcett Rowe entitled 
‘‘The Prussian.” 

Mrs. James Oates is announced to appear 
at the Olympic Theatre on the evening of 
September 20th in modified opera bouffe, 
given in English. 

Pliny estimated that Roscius made annu- 
ally $20,000, and that the Dancer Dionysia 
had an income of $8,200. For the love of 
his art, for ten years prior to 77 B. C., Ros- 
cius played for nothing. Imagine Mr. Booth 
or Mr. Sothern doing anything of this kind. 
The Roman stage was then remarkable for 
its pageants. Cicero says that in ‘‘Clytem- 
nestra” no less than 600 mules appeared on 
the stage, and that in the “‘Siege of Troy” 
whole regiments ,of cavalry and infantry ap- 
peared en scene. After this all modern ‘‘Cat- 
aracts of the Ganges,” with equine develop- 
ments, must be considered as one-horse af- 
fairs. 


Miscellaneous Advertisements. 
CARTHERY'S DOG SOAP 


Will destroy Fleas, cleanse the skin and hair from 
scurf and smells, making the coat fine and glossy, 
without gi cold or doing the least harm to the ani- 


mal, and safe’ ly cure the mange. 
C. CARTHERY, 12 Dalston Rise, Hackney, London. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Agent, 
8 & 9 COLEGE PLACE, N. Y. 


R. L. RAWSON'S 
SPORTSMAN’S DEPOT. 


CUNS, FISHING TACKLE, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 


Sportsmen’s Goods. 


626 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 



















































































































































































































OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER, 
THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES, 
ARCHIE LOVELL, 
STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN, 
SUSAN FIELDING, 

PHILIP EARNSCLIFFE, 


A Farr Saxon, by Justin McCarthy, 

MODERN LEADERS, by Justin McCarthy, 
PARADISE IN THE PaciFic, by Wm. R. Bliss, 
SARATOGA IN 1901, by Eli Perkins, 
LiFe AND TIMES OF Mas. GEN. PHILLIP SCHUYLER, 


OVERLAND, by J. W. DeForest, 
Lavy Jupitu, by Justin McCarthy, 







_ publications. 


MR. LINCOLN 
- MR. SEWARD. 


An Answer to the Memorial Address of 
Charles Francis Adams on the 
late Wm. H. Seward. 


By HON. GIDEON WELLES, 
fn OcToBER No. oF 


THE GALAXY. 


Mr. Apams, in his Memorial Address, placed Mr- 
SEWARD above Mr. LincoLn, both as a statesman and 
a patriot. To this Mr. WELLEs takes exception. and 
presents the other side of the picture. The article is of 
great interest. 2 

THE GALAXY for October also contains articles 
y RicHakD GRANT WuiTE, Cot. DE ForEsT, ALBERT 
HODES, Paut H. Hayne, Lapy BLANCHE MurRpPuy, 
and other noted writers. 

For sale by Newsdealers, or sent by mail on receipt 
of 35 cents. 


SHELDON & CO., 


677 Broadway, N Y. 











A CHARMING NEW STORY 


Mrs. AYNIE EDWARDS 


Just Ready, 


A Vavahond Heron 


1 Vol. 12mo. 


Fancy Cloth, 
Paper, 


$1.25 
.78 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF THIS BRILLIANT 
NOVELIST. 


Mrs. Edwards has no superior among living female 
novelists in England.—Press, Philadephia. 

Mrs. Annie Edwards has many admirers, and ranks 
among novelists with Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, 
and George Eliot.— Times, St. Louis . 

She never fails to interest the readers of her stories. 
—Albany Evening Journal. 

Mrs. Edwards is one of our best novelists, and she 
has few equals of either sex.—/Journal, Chicago. 
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RECENT NOVELS. 
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2 vols. by B. J. Lossing, 
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Either of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 


of the price. 


SHELDON: & CO., 


677 Broadway, N. Y. 
Printing, 
WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 


Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK. 








20> 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 


Wedding Cards 


A SPECIALTY. 


CHAPMAN & BLOOMER, 
ENGRAVERS 


Aud Designers, 
42 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 































Hotels and Summer Resorts. 








Bay View House 


CANARSIE, L.I., 
JARVIS & SMITH, Proprierors, 


This Hotel is situated at the the terminus of the 
Brooklyn and Rockaway Beach Ralroad, within a 
hundred feet of Jamaica Bay. Boats for Fishing and 
Sailing Parties always in attendance. Superior ac- 
commodations for Fishing Parties. Bait and Tackle 
furnished. 

Bay View Hovsz is reached hourly and half-hourly 
by Steam Cars from East New York. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


—CORNER OF— 





Fulton, Water and Pear! Sts., 
J. L. TRUMAN, NEW YORK. 


G. L. PEABopy, ¢ Proprietors. 





Mansion House, 


BUFFALO, 
F. E. HODGES, PROPRIETOR. 


BUTTERFIELD HOUSE, 


OSCAR L. STONE & CO., Proprietors. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 
ROSSIN HOUSH, 
Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 








This house is a favorite resort for Gentlemen Sports- 
men, from all parts of the United States and Canada. 





Sportsmen's Goods, 





BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON, 


DEALER IN 


Guns and Gunning Material, 


564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Sporting Goods 


OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 
ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
tion a ——-. 
A. zoods sent everywhere by express, marked 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Fishing Tackle, 


Have the best facilities for the Manufacture of 
FISHING RODS, ARTIFICIAL FLIES, WATER- 
PROOF LINES. 


and their connections abroad enable them to supply 
all Foreign Fishing Tackle to the best advantage. In 
the Fall of 1873 will return to their store, (rebuilt since 
the Fire,) at 


178 Washington Street. 


Orders by mail promptly answered. 





AVILUDE. TOTEM. SNAP 


West & Lee, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Natural History Series of 


GAMES, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHIVALRIE, 


Worcester, Mass. 
EsTaBLisHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 
No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


Made and repaired with the utmost despatch. 
ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


THE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’a, Fair and American 
Institate far our superior Artificial Flies. 4— 


RICHLAND TROUT FARM 


AND PLEASURE GROUNDS. 
20: 

Pleasure Parties will find Boats, Tackle and Bait on 
Lac La Belle, anes Pic-Nic Groves, and superior 




















Richland, Oswego Co., New York, 
ROME & ea R. R. 


4-8. 


NORTH-EAST COR. TWELFTH ST. 


Boat and (ar Bazaar 


Newr Fulton Market, E.R. WNew York. 


and built to order. Sail, Whitehall Row Boats, Ship 
Boats, Steam Yachts, Cutters and Launches. 


Diagonal Life Boat Steam Cutters and 


soned clear spruce, with spoon or straight blades, of the 
most a attern. 

Oars will state w 

looms, if sculls; whether for open-hand, over-hand or 
cross-hand rowing, naming amount of over-lap of hands 
in inches; give extra length; distance from inner face 
of rowlock to end of handle, when the scull or oar is 
in position, and how finished. 


We have the most Perfect Life 


REVCORDING STEAM GAUGES, 


PAINT WORKS, 


Can Paint and Select his own Colors 


And many useful hints how to save money. Specimens 
of Colors, Chemical Analysis of Paints, etc., etc. This 
Paint will last for feeniy years, and its superiority has 
has been amply attested. 


“| OREST AND STREAM. 
 Glothing aud arnishing Goods. 


soe 


—MERCHANT— 


TAILORS AND GENERAL GLUTn ERS 


S26 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 


int O. 





0 


We Make a Speciality of Boy’s and Children’s 


CLOTHING. 


70: 


You are invited to call and examine our Stock, which will be cheerfully shown 
by polite and attentive salesmen. 











JamEs Lacy, late with Devlin & Co. O. W. DusEenBerRY, late of Franklin & Co. 
J. S. Devin, late with Devlin & Co. 





Sportsmen's Goods. | 


INGERSOLL’S | 


LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 





IN THE WORLD. 


159 South Street, 





fREDK. T. HOYT, 
CHAS. E. TEALE, 4 
WM. M. LITTLE, (Specal.) } 


One Price, Goods Marked in Plain Figures, 


for Sale. 


LOLLY 
Gey 


BROOKLYN. 


——————— 
Wooden Boats of all kinds and descriptions on hand 





Launches, Single or Double Seulls or 
Seulling Boats, Four and Six 
Oared Shells, Gigs, Dingeys, 

N. Y. Working Boats, 

Canoes, &e., &e. 
Oars, Sculls, and Paddles made of thoroughly sea- 





Live Moose for Sale! . 


Collectors of animals, will find a rare opportunity of 
urchasing, at a low rate, two very fine specimens. 
he Calf, a cow, is two montht’s old; the Bull is about 
one year old. Both are gentle and in fine condition. 
Can be shipped to any part of the country. For price 
and further particulars, address 
FOREST AND STREAM OFFICE. 


Yachts for Sale. 


A few new Yachts, 50 by 17 feet beam, about 20 tons 
will be sold. Make an offer. 


Address, P. O, BOX 142, N. Y. 


Road Stock. 
Three fine young horses, best stock, fast. Will be 


sold by the advertiser, for the cost of raising 
Address BOX 142, P. O. 


Parties ordering Sculls or 
ether they are to be round or square 





Preservers in the Market. 


—ALSO— 





HIRE EXTING UISHERS, é., &e. 
Se 


INGERSOLL’S 





OFFICE AND DEPOT 
No. 189 SOUTH STREET, 











HOW EVERY MAN 





Miscellaneous Advertisements. 





IVES & ALLEN, 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 
ANUFACTURERS OF HARDWARE, 


4 STOVES, IRON RAILINGS, WIRE WORK, &c. 
Also, a class of wrought iron work known as 


Medicval Iron Work, 


—FOR— 


HOUSES, 





19 North William Street, N. Y. 


to the Smithsonian Institute Museum, Washington, 
D. C. Proprietor of the Great American Museum, 
Paterson, N. J, 


A Complete and Very Cheap Home, 


10 Per Cent. Cash andthe balance 


oni ee in the beau’ 
Muy, de” Mansard. Slate Root i with Bric 
Gas, Water, &c. tite Hoot, Mat fo wie Sick, 


or erry FOR CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


Naturalist & Taxidermist &e., ke. 
: : : Entranee Gates for Parks and Residences 
Collector and importer in the various branches of A SPECIALTY. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 





H. W. COLLENDER. 


Successor TO PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


Artificial Eyes, wholesale and retail. Taxidermist 


Brook Trout, 


PAWN AND YOUNG FISH FOR 
sale. FRED MATHER, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


2 Ponds laid out and‘nstructions given. tf 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


ILLIARD TABLES, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
738 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


ONLY #5,000, 


in Monthly Payments on 

wap Settles ; 
ibe 

No. 


Address, BOX 142, P. O. 


95 








Publications. 
THE TWO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 0 
THE SEASON. 


| I. 
Halloek’s Fishing Tourist, 


The Fishing Tourist, Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. 
BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Secretary of the “Blooming-Grove Park Association.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS, CROWN 8vo., CLoTH $2.00. 








Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen who 
write a book mainly for the reason that they have some- 
thing to write about—have something to tell the public 
which the public desires toknow. The shortest routes 
to pleasure are laid down, and correct information is 
given as to the best means of conveyance, the expense 
of the trip, the secrets of the commissariat, etc. The 
author has avoided the use of technical terms, and thus 
made his volume all the more acceptable.— Tury, Field 


and Farm. 
Ii. 
Prime's I Go A Fishing, 


IGoA Fishing, wy W. C. Prowe, author of “ Boat Life 
in Egypt,” ‘Tent Life in the Holy Land,” etc. 


CROWN 8VO0, CLOTH, BEVELED EDGES, $2.00 


It abounds in pleasant episodes, charming and vig- 
orons descriptions of scenery and character, is distin- 
guished by a refined wit, a droll humor, a strong love 
of the beauties of nature, and an enthusiastic devotion 
to the piscatorial sport. This book will please all who 
admire heartiness of style and exhuberance of snima 
spirits in their authors. There are some interesting 
and well-told stories scattered through the volume, 
which exhibits on almost every page the handiwork of 
aman of graceful culture and wide reading,— Boston 
Daily Globe. 

—_09———_ 


Published by Harper & Bros, N.Y. 


0: 


HARPER & BROTHERS, will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
United States, on receipt of price. 


OUR HOME JOURNAL 


And Rural Southland. 


A live Illustrated Weekly Agricultural and Family 
Paper, devoted to the productions of the soil and the 
improvement of the home circle. The only weekly 
agricultural paper published in the southwest. 

Price $3.00 a year. 

JAS. H. HUMMEL, Publisher, 
New Orleans, La. 

Advertisements taken 15 to 25 cents per line, accord- 
ing to space. 


THE NASHVILLE 
DaILy AND WEEKLY 


REPUBLICAN BANNER, 


PUBLISHED AT THE CAPITAL AND CHIEF Com- 
MERCIAL CENTRE OF TENNESSE. 
30: 
Is the oldest established paper in the State, and 
enjoys the largest circulation of any daily and weekly 
south of the Ohio, outside of Louisville and New Or- 
leans. Circulates daily on six lines of railroads enter- 
ing the City, and in every Town, Village and Hamlet in 
the State and north Georgia and Alabama and southern 
Kentucky. 
Sample copies sent free on demand. 























— 


Best Advertising Medium in 
its Section. 
20: . 
Address ROBERTS & PURVIS, 
2t NSAHVILLE, TENN. 











—THE— 


ADS OF FLORIDA 


By J. C. MAYNARD. 
seepage tin 
The Work will be issued to subscribers in parts 
PRICE $1.00 FOR EACH PART, 


PAYABLE ON DELIVERY, OR TEN DOLLARS 
IN ADVANCE FOR THE COMPLETE 
WORK. THE WORK WILL CON- 

SIST OF *AT LEAST 


—TWELVE PARTS,— 
And will make a volume of about 


Three Hundred Large Quarto Pages, containing 
Five Colored Piates 


of new or little known species of Birds and Eggs. 
ae ahs ee 


ards of 250 species of Birds found in Florida by 
PR a will be described in detail from ge ogee 
observati te., Ww: 





oS a oe oe original me ine 
ani a n 

tirely r’s 

the body of the work, plate, will be 


an 

soem Ce eee farther knowledge of the 
su 

~The usual arrangements will be made with the trade, 

and parties can subscribe through any bookseller, or 

by sending directto 

6-10. THE AUTHOR AT IPSWICH, MASS, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 











A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


FOREST AND STREAM | 


DEVOTED TO FieLp AND Aquatic Sports, PRAcTICcAL | 


NaTURAL History, Fish Cuuture, THE Prortec- 
TION OF GAME, PRESERVATION OF FORESTS, AND THE 
INCULCATION IN MEN AND WOMEN OF A HEALTHY 
INTPREST IN OvT-Door RECREATION AND Stupy: 


PUBLISHED BY 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 


103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Terms, Five Dollars A Year, Strictly in Advance. 

A discount of twenty per cent. for five copies and 
upwards, 
and Ten Dollars will receive a copy of Hallock’s 
‘* Fisntne TouRIst,”’ postage free. 

Advertising Rates. 

In regular advertising columns, nonpareil type, 12 
lines to the inch, 25 cents per line. Advertisments on 
outside page, 40 cents perline. Reading notices 50 
cents per line. Advertisements in double column 25 
per cent. extra. Where advertisements are inserted 
over one month, a discount of 10 per cent. will be 
made; over three months, 20 per cent.; over fix 
months, 30 per cent. 





‘he object of this journal will be to studiousty pro- 
mote a healthful interest in outdoor recreaticn, and to 
« iltivate a refined taste for natural objects. We es- 
pecially desire to make the Forest anp Stream the 


Any person seading us two subscriptions | 


recognised medium of communication between ame- | 


teurs and professional sportsmen. All of us have 
vomething to impart, whick if made available toeach 
other, willin time render us proficient in all those 
~everal branches of physical culture which are absolute- 
ly essential to our manhood and well-being, both as in- 
dividual men and asa nation. A practical knowledge 
of natural history must of necessity underlie all at- 
ainments which combine to make a thorough sports- 
man, Itis not sufficient that aman should be able 
to knock over his birds dexterously right and left, or 
cast an inimitable fly. He must learn by study and 
experience the haunts and habits of the game or fish 
he seeks. If he depend altogether upon his dog's 
nose, or upon his henchmen, he will some day have 
to retire from the field in mortification and dis- 
grace. Therefore it is that we shall study to give 
practical instruction in the most attractive depart- 
ments of natural history. We shall not forget the 
technicalities of the craft either, but take pleasure in 
designating the best localities for hunting and fishing, 
outfits, implements, remedies, routes, distances, breeds 
of dogs, &. Each number will contain a paper de- 
scriptive of a particular animal, bird, or fish, with some 
instraction as to its habits, haunts and mode of cap- 
ture, and the period when it isin season. We have 
arranged to receive regular weekly reports of the fish- 
ing and shooting mm various parts of the country. 

Yachting and boating will be encouraged, and yacht 
news be made an especial feature of the paper. A 
reasonable space will be given to athletic sports and 
those out-door games in which ladies can participate. 
In a word, every description of game that is in vogre 
among respectable people, and of value as a health- 

ving agent or recreative amusement, will be consid- 

ed and its practice encouraged. Nothing that de- 
© alizes or brutalizes, nothing that is regarded as 
sport’? by that low order of beings who, in their in- 
stinets are but a grade higher than the creatures they 
train to amuse them, will find favor in these columns. 

To horse news we shall devote some space, giving a 
record of leading races and meetings and current 
events, but we shall not make it a feature of this jour- 
nal. We leave this department to others, much more 
competent than ourselves, who are recognised through- 
out the country as exponents of the turf, and as au- 
thority in stock, pedigree and kind. We yield to no 
one, however, in our love and appreciation of the horse 
and his estimable qualities. The noblest of all ani 
mals, and the companion alike of men of high and: 
low degree, he has never become contaminated by the 
moral atmosphere by which he is often surrounded, or 
degraded below the high rank to which his attributes 
entitle and assign him. 

To the forest, lawn and garden we assign full place. 
For the preservation of our rapidly diminishing for- 
ests we shall continually do battle. Our great inter- 
ests are in jeopardy—even our supply of drinking wa- 
ter is threatened, from the depletion of our timber- 
lands by fire and axe. It is but proper to state here 
that the gentleman in charge of this department is 
the well-known “‘Olipod Quill,” who was connected 
with the Agriculturtst newspaper from the start, and a 
co-laborer with the lamented Downing for many years. 
Much valuable information will be found in this de- 
partment. 

Our military department is intended to comprise 
merely a weekly summary. cf news for officers and 
soldiers upon the fronticr—such news as the casta- 
ways would enjoy to receive in a “ letter from home;” 
and we trast that many of them will be inclined to 
send us in return some account of their hairbreadth 
experiences among the Indians, the buffaloes, the griz- 
zlies and the antelopes. We of the East are not 
thoroughly familiar with the varied species of game 
in the far Northwest, and would like to receive full 
information especially of the numerous Cervus family 
and of the Rocky Mountain sheep. This department 
is under the charge of a distinguished army officer. 

Our dramatic and art column will be prepared by 
Colonel T, B. Thorpe, and must at once become popu- 
lar with all our readers who are interested in these 
mattets. We shall occupy an independent position, 
and throw our offorts in behalf of competent reform. 
We shall perhaps even.clamor for it. 

Our columns will always contain the cream of the 
atest foreign sporting news. s 

In a word, we are prepared to’print a dive paper and 
auseful one. We shall not be parsimonions in secur- 
ing the best material for its -olumns. We are con- 
vineed that there is a standard, ? eminence and useful- 
ness not yet fully attained by any sporting journals 
in this country. To this we aspire. It will be our am- 
bition to excel; and we have relinqnished a life of ease 
and semi-indolence to take charge of the enterprise. 
This not of our own free choice, but at the solicitation 
of many hundreds of friends and strangers. We are 
ably assisted in our labors by a corps of valuable ae- 
sociates—men of age and experience, all of whom, with 

single exception, have been identified with leading 
ournals for years. 

Mr. Suoason A. ATEUNSCN, .connected with the 
Georgia press for oygt twenty years, has charge of the 
business affairs of the iy. : 

Cwanrrs , Managing Editer, 
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HUMORS OF SPORTING LIFE 


— 





HATNEMAN'S, OR ANY(OTHER)MAN’S, PRACTICE. 


“Similia Simiiibus Necantur.”’ 





See eee 


GUNS AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Smith & Squires, 


528 Broadway and 50 & Chatham St. 


IMPORTERS OF MUZZLE AND BREECH-LOADING 
i~ 
ih) ASS 
OF ALL GRADES, 


| 
AIR AND DART GUNS AND CAP RIFLES. | 
We have a good line of W. & C. Scott & Son's, | 
Westley Richard’s, W. W. Greene's, J. Hollis & Son's | 
and other makers. We send a genwine Westley Rich- | 
ard’s Muzzle-Loader, with Hawksley Flask, Pouch and 
Cleaning Rod, nicely packed for shipping, at $75.00. 


ro 


aw 











10: - 
ALL GUNS WARRANTED, AND CAN BE EX- 
AMINED BEFORE PAYMENT. 

10! | 
SenpD For Pricer List. 











W. & C Scott & Son's Tlustrated Book on 
Breech Loaders sent on receipt of 5c. 

4-13. 

NO COMMISSION CHARCED 

and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods, 


Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Manufacturer's 
and Publisher's lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
_ 50 Chatham St., New York. 


4-56. 


ALBERT C. KUCK. | 


(Successor To N. J. PLUMB.) 


No. 32 PARK ROW, 
Opposite New P. 0. NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER OF 


Needles & Fish-Hooks, 
FISHING TACKLE, GUNS. 
REVOLVERS, 
Skates & Sporiing Goods. 


Hi at aps Loading Doupy, 





pr 





OF ALL Til= BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 


—AND— 


SPORTSMEN’S GOODS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, | 


101 & 108 DUANE ST.. 
NEW YORK. | 





0 


Agents for the United States Arms Company's 
Repeating Pistols. 





the Adirondacks, &c., &c. 


| P. GROTE. 


Sportsmen's Goods. 








REMINGTON’S 
Sporting, Hunting and Target 
Breech-Loading 


RPLAS MOT GIN 


Long Range Match Rifles for ‘Creedmoor’ Shoot- 
ing, now ready. The same as won the “Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports. Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers, 

For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

“It is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfleld, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”—From NV. ¥. Times, June 
22, 1873.—(See full nor} 

The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 


out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Mecting, 
June 21, 1872. 





Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, aad 


Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS. 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. ¥. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 





CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


ANDREW CLERK & CO. 


48 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


HANG TACKLE 


On hand the largest and best_assortment ever ex- 
hibited in the United States. They particularly call 
attention to their 


TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 


Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
on Get. Cutty Hunk and Pasqne Islands Bass Lines, 
waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and qnality of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Varicty and Style of 
FisH HOOKS. 


Parties fitted out with Spreptinte Tackle for the 
ky Mountains and Pacific Coast, Canada, Maine, 





—0:— 
Split Bamboo,’ Trout ang eee Rods and Reels 
a ty. 
—:0:—— 
for the St. Lawrence Fishing Co. Sole Im- 
Son" porters of Warrin's Cele Drilled oe 
4-29 Eyed Needles. 





A. JOS. KAPP, A. H. GROTE 


F.CROTE & CO. 


Turners & Dealers 


in Ivory, 


114 East 14th St., N.Y. 
Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pin Bails and 





Pins. Ivory and Bone Checks, and all other 7 


of Ivery Goods, 
















| for “Its Record.’ 
F. W. FARWELL, Secretary, 
407 BROADWAY , NEW YORK 


| 
| 
i 
| _ Absolutely the best protection against fire.” Send 
| 
| 








| 

| 

| 

| The recent test of Fire-Proof Safes 
| by the English Government proved 
| the superiority of Alum Filling. No 
other Safes filled with 


Alum and Plaster-of-Paris. 


MARVIN & CO., 


__ 265 Broadway, N. Y., 
721 Chestnut St.,; Phila. 


, 





Cures Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, &e. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 


cleanses, soothes and heals more rapidly than any 
other known preparation. For sale by all Druggists. 
Sampled Free! “Ask forit! Test it! 4 


Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 AND 30 Furton Sr., N. Y 


Kor Savannah, Ga. 


THE FLORIDA PORTS AND THE SOUTH 
AND SOUTHWEbT. 
0 
Great Southern Freight and Passenger Line, Central 
Railroad of Georgia, and Atlantic and Gulf Railroad. 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, AND SATURDAYS. 
THE STEAMSHIPS 

H. LIVINGSTON, THURSDAY, September 18, from 
Pier 43 North River, at 3 P. M. 











WILLIAM R. GARRISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bowl Green. 


SAN JACINTO, SATURDAY, September 20, from 
Pier 48, North River, at 3 P. M. 
WILLIAM R. GARRISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bowling Green. 
HUNTSVILLE, SATURDAY, September 20, from 
Pier 13, North River, at 3 P. M. 
R. LOWDEN, Agent, No. 93 West Street. 
VIRGO, TUESDAY, September 23, from Pier 16, East 
River, at 3 P. M., 
MURRAY, FERRIS & CO.. Agents, 
No. 62 South Street. 
Insurance by this line ONE-HALF PER CEN’. 
Superior accommodations for Passengers. 
—— rates and bills of lading in connection with 
Central Railroad of Georgia to all points. 
Through rates and bills of lading in connection with 
the Atlantic and Gulf Freight Line. 
Cc. D. OWENS, | GEORGE YONGE, 
Agent A. G. & G. RR., | Agent C. RR., 
eine No. 229 Broadway. No 409 Broadway. 





JOHN MERRY & C0., 


Manufacturers of 


AMERICAN CALVANIZED 


SHEET IRON, 


(Lion AND PHENTIXxX BRANDS.) 
10: 
Galvanizing’and Tinning to Order 
10% 


46 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 

















THE ANNUAL FALL GAMES 


—OF THE— 


New York Athletie Club, 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT THEIR 


Crounds, {30 Street, Harlem, 
On Saturdvy Oct. 4, at 2 P. M. 


—RACES OPEN TO ALL AMATEURS— 


100 yards runing race, Half mile running race’ 
Quarter mile running race, One mile running race, 
Three race. 
PRIZES.—Handsome prop- 
erty of the winners. Cee 
tries close September 27th.—No entrance fee. 


Address, R. WM. RATHBONE, Sect. 
68 © PO. Bex 5,205, 








